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World  wheat  trade  in  recent 
years  has  been  on  the  increase. 
Much  of  the  rise  has  been  brought 
^  on  by  larger  import  requirements 
in  Asia  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
>- -China  has  been  a  fairly  consistent 
importer  since  1961/62,  while  the 
"Soviet  Union  has  been  in  and  out 
of  the  market  They  bought  large 
quantities  in  1963/64  and  1965/ 
^66.   Production  in  the  5  major 
exporting  countries  has  been  ex- 
panding to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
jgnlarged  world  trade.  Purchases 
"by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
have    been   almost  exclusively 
from  Canada,  Australia,  Argen- 
-  tlna,  and  France.  U.S.  commer- 
cial exports  to  freeworld  destina- 
"tions  have  been  rising,  A  record 
world  wheat  crop  with  large  crops 
1  in  many  importing  countries,  is 
expected  to  limit  trade  expan- 
I  sion  in  1968/69, 
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Table  1. --Wheat:    Supply,  distribution  and  prices,  average  1959-63 

and  annual  196U-68 


Item 

Year  beginning  July 

,  Average 
1  1959-63 

196U 

1965 

1966  : 

1967 
1/ 

:  1968 

',  Projected 

Supply 

Beginning  carryover 
Production 
Imports  2/ 

Total , supply 

Domestic  disappearance 
Food  3/ 
Seed 

Industry 

Feed  (residual)  U/ 
On  farms  where  grown 

Total 

Available  for  Export  and 
Carryover 

Exports  2/ 

CommercieLl ,  incl .  barter 

Total  disappearance 

Ending  carryover 

rX  J.  VCi  \ASA.J     ^  WUCxA    —     r  ice 

1,307.'+ 
1,188.7 
6.1 

901.  U 

1,283.1* 
1.1 

-  Million 

817.3 
1.315.6 
.9 

bushels  -- 

535.2 
1,311.7 
1.7 

1*25.0 
1,524.3 
1.0 

537 
1,598 
1 

a.502.2 

2,185.7 

2,133.8 

1.8^48.6 

1,950.3 

2,136 

503.0 
62.0 
.1 
30!  3 

(21.3) 

509.2 
65.6 
.1 
68.7 

(3X.M 

515. 1* 
61.9 
.1 
153.8 
('+1.7) 

501.9 
78.  U 
.1 

98.9 
(26.1) 

519.2 
71.8 
.1 

60.6 
(38.8) 

520 
60 

150-200 

643.6 

731.2 

679.3 

651.7 

730-780 

1,906.8 

678.1 
{2hk.-p) 

1,5*2.3 

725.0 

(170.1) 

1,U02.6 

867.1* 
(3H.0) 

1,169.3 

71*4.3 

(U38.8) 

1,298.6 

761.1 
(3T3.7) 

1,356-1,406 
*750 

1.273.5 

1.368.6 

1.598.6 

1.1*23.6 

1.412.8 

1,480-1,530 

1,228.7 

817.3 
(13*^.9) 

535.2 
(19^.8) 

U25.O 
(223.7) 

537.5  **606-656 
(2l4,3) 

_  _ 

Dollars  per  bushel  -■ 

Price  support  ; 

1.8U 

National  average  loan  rate 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

Average  certificate  payment 

N.A. 

.kh 

.59 

.48 

.55 

Season  Average  Price  Received 

1.63 

By  non-participants 

N.A. 

1.37 

1.35 

1.39 

By  program  participants 

5/1.88 

1.80 

1.79 

2.22 

1.87 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Imports  ajid  exports  are  of  wheat,  inclxiding  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of  wheat. 
3/  Used  for  food  in  the  l&iited  States  and  U.S.  territories,  and  by  the  military  both  at  home 


and  abroad. 

4/  Assvuned  to  roughly  approximate  total  sunount  used  for  feed,  including  amount  used  in  mixed 
suid  processed  feed. 

5/  Includes  18  cents  per  bushel  price  support  payment  made  to  producers  participating  in  volun- 
tary acreage  diversion  program  in  I963. 

^Export  target.      **Based  on  attaining  export  target. 

N.A.— Not  Applicable 
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SUMMARY* 


Wheat  prices  have  strengthened  in 
recent  veeks  due  to  increased  export 
activity  auid  extensive  producer  use  of 
the  price  supjKjrt  loan  program.     In  early 
November  prices  of  all  classes  of  vheat 
are  up  some  5  to  20  cents  from  their  lows 
in  August  and  September.     Prices  for  all 
classes  of  vheat  except  so.^t  red'  winter 
are  currently  above  the  loan.     Prices  paid 
for  protein  wheats  remain  well  above  those 
of  ordinary  wheats . 

This  price  resi>onse  takes  place 
during  a  period  of  record  wheat  crops  Tor 
the  United  States  (I.6  billion  bushels) 
and  for  the  world  (10. 8  billion),  and  a 
slackening  in  world  import  requirements. 
As  a  consequence,  U.S.  exporr  volume  this 
year  has  fallen.    The  loan  program,  in 
the  face  of  a  larger  supply,  is  supporting 
wheat  prices  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
einy  recent  year.     Privately  owned  ("free") 
supply  available  for  the  current  crop 
year  was  1.8  billion  bushels,  up  some  65 
million  from  the  year  before.     This  was 
out  of  a  total  supply  of  over  2.1  billion 


bushels,  up  around  I85  million. 

By  October,  the  monthly  farm  price 
had  risen  some  7  cents  from  the  low  of 
$1.19  per  bushel  in  both  July  and  August. 
Prices  the  rest  of  I968/69  are  likely  to 
register    some  further  strengthening  if 
exports  continue  their  recent  pickup  and 
producers  keep  using  the  loeui  program 
actively.     However,  prices  for  the  entire 
1968/69  season  will  likely  average  near 
the  $1.25  national  average  loem,  in  part 
becaiise  of  lower  prices  earlier  in  the 
season . 

Export  biisiness  has  picked  up 
recently,  but  shipments  in  July- September 
were  the  smallest  for  the  period  in  a 
number  of  years.    Exports  are  not  expected 
to  match  the  761  million  bushels  shipped 
in  1967/68.    And  current  export  prospects 
for  1968/69  make  the  announced  750-mil- 


*The  axxmsajy  of  this  report,  along  with 
a  table  on  supply  and  disappearance  was 
released  on  November  8,  1968. 
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lion-bushel  export  target  look  Increasingly 
difficult  to  attain.    India  and  Pakisteui, 
major  food  aid  recipients  in  most  years, 
have  record  food  grain  crops  this  year, 
easing  their  immediate  needs  euid  dimming 
U.S.  export  prospects. 

During  July- September,  exports  of 
soft  red  winter  vere  only  one- fifth  as 
large  as  in  the  same  months  of  I967.  The 
Q.k  million  bushels  exported  in  I968  were 
about  the  same  as  in  those  months  in  sev- 
eral earlier  years.    White  wheat  and  hard 
winter  exports  were  each  down  by  20  mil- 
lion bushels  from  the  year-earlier  level. 
In  contrast,  exports  of  durum  emd  hard 
spring  were  up  sharply.    For  the  entire 
year,  exports  of  both  soft  red  and  white 
wheats  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  last 
year's  record  125  million  emd  163  million 
bushels,  respectively.    Prospects  for 
hard  wheat  exports  are  mixed,  although 
hard  spring  could  work  towards  last  year's 
73  million  bushels.    Registrations  for 
export  of  durum  already  exceed  last  year's 
total  export  of  31  million  bushels,  point- 
ing to  another  good  season.    The  outlook 
for  hard  winter  is  not  quite  as  bright  as 
that  for  spring  wheats,  but  it  apx)ears  more 
favorable  than  the  current  prospects  for 
soft  wheats. 

World  trade  in  I968/69  is  likely 
to  be  about  the  same  as  the  1,950  million 
bushels  (53  million  metric  tons)  of  last 
year,  because  of  larger  imports  into 
Western  Europe.     Smaller  and  lower  qxiality 
crops  in  Western  Euroi)e  are  responsible 
for  the  expected  increase  in  imports. 


Import  requirements  of  the  USSR 
and  Mainland  China  appear  to  be  no  greater 
than  their  imports  of  50  million  and  150 
million  bushels,  respectively,  in  1967/68. 
However,  Soviet  imports  may  rise  since 
they  have  150  million  bushels  to  buy  from 
Cansuia  under  the  final  year  of  a  3- year 
contract.    These  two  communist  countries 
plxis  India  and  Pakistan  have  represented 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  world's  wheat 
import  requirements.    Any  change  in  their 
takings  has  a  pronounced  effect  on  world 
ti^e. 

C\Arrent  supply-disappearance  data 
suggest  very  heavy  use  of  domestic  wheat 
for  feed.    But  recent  price  relationships 
between  wheat  and  feed  grains  point  to 
perhaps  less  wheat  feeding  theui  indicated. 
Feed  use  in  July- September  was  indicated 
to  be  around  ikO  million  bushels,  over 
twice  the  amount  fed  in  these  months  of 
the  1965/66  season,  when  the  heaviest 
feeding  of  wheat  in  recent  years  took 
place--154  million  bushels.    Feeding  for 
the  entire  1968/69  season  coiild  run  as 
high  as  150  to  200  million  bushels. 

Matching  the  current  domestic 
disappearance  estimate  (730  to  780  million 
bushels)  and  the  export  target  against  the 
U.S.  supply,  would  leave  a  carryover  next 
July  of  some  60O  to  650  million  bushels. 
However,  if  exports  fall  below  the  target 
Eind  feeding  does  not  increase  further, 
carryover  could  total  some  I50  to  200 
million  bushels  above  last  summer's  537 
million. 


THE  CURRENT  U.S.  WHEAT  SITUATION 


Current  Supply  Up  Sharply 

October  1  wheat  stocks,  at  1,690 
million  bushels,  were  up  9  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  at  the  highest  level  for 
that  date  since  1965*    Farm  stocks  in- 
creased sharply  (up  lk2  million  bushels  to 
fkk  million),  while  off-farm  stocks  de- 
clined slightly  to  9U6  million.    The  supply 


for  the  entire  wheat  marketing  year  (which 
began  July  l),  including  the  usxial  minor 
imports,  was  2,136  million  bushels.  This 
was  nearly  200  million  above  last  season 
because  of  a  bigger  July  1  carryover  (up 
112  million  b\ishels  from  a  year  earlier) 
and  another  record  harvest  (up  'Jk  million 
from  the  previous  record  in  I967). 
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A  record  yield  per  acre  (28.5 
bushels)  for  all  >rtieat  in  I968  offset  the 
5  percent  smaller  acreage  (tables'^. 
Durum  vaa  the  exception.    Many  hard  spring 
wheat  fanners  shifted  to  this  crop,  and 
acreage  was  up  30  percent  from  19^7  but 
yields,  while  high,  were  below  the  1965 
record.    Winter  and  spring  wheats  (other 
than  durum)  attained  record  or  neax-record 
yields  which  more  than  offset  their  de- 
clines of  6  percent  and  11  percent  in 
harvested  acreages. 

Jvily- Se ptembe r  Disappearance  Up 

Wheat  disappearance  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  I968/69  marketing 
year  was  kk6  million  bushels,  up  13  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  in  1967/68. 
However,  the  large  export  category  showed 
a  drop  to  aroiind  120  million  bushels  from 
the  189  million  of  J\ay- September  I967. 
Increased  flour  exports  were  the  exception 
to  an  otherwise  weaJs  sitviation.  They 
totaled  ik  million  bushels  (the  wheat 
eqviivalent  of  6  million  cwt.  of  flour), 
up  frcMi  the  8  million  bushels  a  year 
earlier.    Flour  exports  in  1967/68  were 
at  their  lowest  point  in  20  years.  In 
tot€Ll,  wheat  and  flour  exports  for  July- 
September  1968  were  the  smallest  for  those 
months  since  1959* 

Subtracting  estimated  and  known 
di8api)eGa*ance  items  (wheat  ground,  used 
for  seed,  and  exjxjrted)  from  the  total 
disapi>earance  of  hk6  million  bushels, 
suggests  that  about  ikO  million  bushels  of 
wheat  was  fed.    At  that  level  it  would  be 
twice  as  large  as  was  estimated  for  the 
first  qioarter  of  I965/66,  when  feeding  for 
the  entire  year  totaled  l^k  million  bvish- 
els — the  most  in  recent  years. 

Grain  price  relationships  for  the 
period  pointed  to  sizable  feeding  but  did 
not  fully  explain  the  very  heavy  feed  vuse 
as  indicated  above.    During  J\ily- September 
1968,  wheat  prices  were  further  below  com 
prices  in  the  Mid- Atlantic,  Southeast,  and 
Mississippi  Delta  States  than  in  the  same 
period  of  I965  (tablel7).    In  the  Com 
Belt,  wheat  prices  averaged  above  com  by 
a  smaller  amount  than  in  19^^.    The  >^eat- 
sorghum  grain  price  spread  was  only 
slightly  narrower  this  past  July- September 


than  in  I965  in  the  Southem  and  Central 
Great  Plains,  with  wheat  continuing  above 
sorghums.  Wheat  in  1968  was  much  higher 
than  barley  in  the  Northem  Great  Plains 
and  was  also  above  barley  in  the  fticific 
Northwest  when  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  I965. 

Since  the  January  and.  April  quar- 
terly stocks  of  grain  reports  have  been 
discontinued,  a  full  reappraisal  of  >rtieat 
feeding  will  not  be  possible  until  July 
1969.    Thus,  the  wheat  feeding  category, 
not  normally  significant  relative  to  total 
wheat  disappearance,  will  be  subjected  to 
greater  examination  euid  question  than  in 
past  years. 

Exports  Face  a  Changed  World  Environment 

For  the  U.S.  wheat  economy,  rela- 
tive price  prosperity  generally  depends 
on  the  volume  of  exports,  since  in  recent 
years  they  usually  accovmt  for  about  half 
the  U.S.  crop.    For  the  I968/69  season 
begun  in  July,  exports  are  down  and  a 
decline  in  forward  business  continues. 
Before  the  current  season  began,  a  nvunber 
of  earlier  than  usual  foreign  purchases  of 
U.S.  wheat  were  made  in  the  correct  anti- 
cipation that  the  IntemationaQ.  Grains 
Arrangement  with  its  higher  prices  wovild 
be  put  into  effect  by  July  1,  I968.  Al- 
though this  meant  a  number  of  pvurchasers 
were  well  supplied,    it  was  reasoned  that 
export  voliame  would  pickup  after  such 
stocks  were  used.    This  point  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reached,  as  evidenced 
by  only  a  25  million  bxishel  wheat  grain 
export  in  Septeinber,    and  takes  ub  to  two 
larger  problems  facing  U.S.  wheat  exports. 

First  is  the  problem  of  plenty:  A 
record  world  vbeaX  crop — 10.8  billion 
bushels — which  was  preceded  by  2  years  of 
world  crops  also  over  10  billion  bushels 
and  the  cumulative  addltlcn  that  they  have 
made  to  world  supplies.    The  current  crop 
is  6  percent  above  I967  and  3  percent 
above  the  previous  record  of  I966.  Acre- 
age continued  an  uptrend  in  I968  to  an 
estimated  5^  million  acres,  2  percent 
more  than  in  I96J,  h  percent  larger  than 
in  1966,  and  7  percent  above  the  1960-6k 
average.    World  ^^at  yield  is  estimated 
at  20  biishels  an  acre,  up  k  percent  from 
1967  (tabled). 
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The  other  i>roblem  is  the  slacken- 
ing In  Import  demand  both  by  commercial 
buyers  (partlcvilarly  the  Soviet  IMIchi  and 
Mainland  China)  and  food  aid  recipients 
(notably  India  and  Pakistan).  Improved 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  food  grains  In 
these  four  countries  have  come  at  the 
same  time  the  traditional  exporters  have 
been  building  supplies  to  meet  antici- 
pated growing  demand. 

Thus,  at  least  for  the  current  year 
the  world  not  only  has  more  than  enough 
wheat  for  Its  needs,  but  the  grain  Is  so 
adequately  distributed  that  trade  expan- 
sion Is  not  expected. 

Barring  a  substantial  Increase 
this  season  In  world  Import  requirements, 
the  750  million  bushel    U.S.  export  tar- 
get will  be  difficult  to  attain.    But  a 
projection  based  <mly  on  exports  or 
registrations  to  date  probably  would  under- 
estimate the  total  for  the  season.  Even 
though  exports  are  likely  to  drop  frcan 
last  season's  jSl  million  bvishels,  conmer- 
dal  sales  may  be  on  a  par  with  recent 
years. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  until 
1960/61,  U.S.  exports  of  wheat,  flovtr  and 
products  ranged  from  217  millloa  bushels 
(1953M)  to  5^9  million  (1956/57),  av- 
eraging 398  million.    In  contrast,  they 
averaged  7^7  million  bushels  a  year  d\irlng 
July  1960-June  1968,  never  falling  below 
6kk  million  (1962/63)  and  twice  exceeding 
850  million. 

Two  factors — one  directly  and  the 
other  Indirectly  affecting  world  Import 
requirements  and  U.S.  exports  emerged 
during  the  1960'8. 

The  direct  effect  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  food  aid  (Public  Law  hQO) 
program,  which  emphasized  long-term 
agreements,  rather  than  annual  £^p:%^ment8, 
and  reached  out  to  a  number  of  new  coun- 
tries for  the  first  time  or  with  greater 
vigor  to  existing  recipients.  However, 
some  of  these  recipients  such  as  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  IMlted  Arab  I^publlc 
(Egypt),  are  currently  Ineligible  for 


food  aid  and  their  purchases  of  U.S. 
wheat,  all  \inder  commercial  terms,  are 
quite  limited.    Other  food  aid  recipients 
such  as  India  and  Pakistan  are  c\u:>rently 
enjoying  record  food  grain  harvests  and 
their  Import  requirements  are  curtailed. 

Demand  arising  from  conmiunlBt 
countries  had  an  Indirect  effect  cxi  U.S. 
exports.    This  was  a  major  factor  In  our 
attainment  of  record  exports  In  1963/6!^ 
(856  million  bushels)  and  I965/66  (867 
mlUlon).    Coomiunist  purchases,  sky- 
rocketing In  each  of  these  years,  also 
have  been  significant  In  world  trade 
every  ye«ur  since  I960/61,    But  now, 
neither  the  Soviet  Uhlon  or  Mainland  China 
appears  likely  to  take  any  more  than  the 
reduced  Imports  of  I967/68  (table  25). 
The  Uhlted  States  exported  \dieat  to  the 
Soviet  lbil(»i  only  In  one  marketing  year 
(1963/6!*).    But  all  during  the  1960's  we 
have  benefited  from  Increased  bvislness 
with  non-communist  Importers.    This  was 
made  possible  because  Canada  and  Australia 
were  busy  servicing  the  USSR  and  China 
and  covild  not  effectively  meet  the  needs 
of  their  traditional  customers. 

Thus,  factors  that  have  stimulated 
ovir  exports  In  recent  years  are  not  gen- 
erally doing  so  now.    This  does  not  mean 
that  world  demand  Is  either  declining  or 
st€ignat€d  but  rather  that  prosperity  In 
the  wheat  eccwiainy,  enjoyed  by  exporting 
nations  during  the  last  8  years.  Is  not 
apparent  this  seas(Hi. 

Export  Outlook  By  Classes  Mixed 

Soft  red  winter  wheat  has  been 
affected  most  by  the  general  slowdown  In 
exports.    During  July-September,  ship- 
ments of  soft  red  winter  (grain  only) 
were  only  one -fifth  as  large  as  in  the 
same  months  of  I967.    The  Q.h  million 
bushels  exported  were  about  the  same  as 
In  those  months  In  I96I  and  I962  when 
annual  exports  totaled  56  million  and  hi 
million  bushels,    respectively.  White 
^eat  and  hard  winter  exports  were  each 
down  by  20  million  bushels.    In  contrast, 
exports  of  dvirum  and  hard  spring  were 
each  up  sharply  (table  7  )• 
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For  the  entire  season,  exports  of 
both  soft  red  and  white  wheats  eire  likely 
to  fall  short  of  last  year's  record  125 
million  and  163  million  bushels,  respect- 
ively.   Prospects  for  the  hard  wheats  sire 
mixed,  although  hard  spring  exports  coxild 
work  towards  last  year's  73  million  bush- 
els.   Registrations  of  durum  already 
exceed  last  yeaxs  total  of  31  million 
bushels.    The  outlook  for  hard  winter, 
while  not  quite  as  bright,  still  appears 
more  favorable  than  prospects  for  soft 
wheats . 

Increased  Dcmiestic  Use  Seen 

Domestic  disappearance  of  wheat  in 
1968/69  may  range  frcxn  730  to  780  million 
bushels,  up  75  to  125  million  bvishels 
from  last  year.    Wheat  feeding  (estimated 
at  150  to  200  million  bushels)  is  the 
prioe  uncertainty  in  the  domestic  outlook. 
The  current  (early  November)  level  of 
wheat  prices  is  above  that  of  July-Septem- 
ber.   But  when  coupled  with  cautious 
export  prospects  and  possibly  little  fur- 
ther price  appreciation  the  higher 
estimate  of  wheat  feeding  seems  justified. 
However,  continued  heavy  wheat  loan  activ- 
ity ajid  an  accanpanying  greater  improve- 
ment in  wheat  prices  could  hold  wheat 
feeding  to  the  lower  side  of  the  esimated 
range. 

Food  vise  of  wheat  is  likely  to  hold 
near  last  year's  520  million  bushels,  al- 
thovigh  the  i^rsistent  decline  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  flour  is  probably  continu- 
ing.   Per  capita  flovir  consumption  in 
calendar  I967  'was  113  pounds,  up  from  1966 
by  a  pound.    Such  increases  have  occurred 
in  the  past  only  to  be  reversed  in  the 
following  year.    Seed  use  of  around  60 
million  bushels  appears  likely,  compared 
with  72  million  last  season. 

Wheat  Prices  Rise 

Wheat  prices  averaged  h  cents  per 
bushel  below  the  national  average  loan  of 
$1.25  per  bushel  during  July-October  I968. 
They  started  the  season  6  cents  under  the 
loeui,  then  rose  in  both  September  and  Octo- 
ber (table   6).    The  October  farm  price, 
at  $1.26  a  bushel,  thus  represents  an  in- 
crease of  7  cents  from  the  low.    This  is 


about  the  same  increase  that  took  place 
dviring  July-October  of  last  year  when  the 
farm  price  in  Jxxly  averaged  $1.37  per 
bushel,  and  hit  its  seasons  high  of  $1.^3 
in  October.    From  November  I967  to  May 
1968,  the  monthly  feoTn  price  moved  within 
a  range  of  6  cents  per  bushel,  falling 
sharply  to  $1.2k  in  June  1968. 

Prices,  starting  from  a  much  lower 
base  this  yeeir,  may  register  some  further 
slight  increase  as  the  season  progresses, 
paxticularly  if  exports  pickup  and  loan 
activity  remains  heavy.    For  the  entire 
year,  however,  they  are  likely  to  average 
near  the  $1.25  per  bushel  national  average 
loem,  since  euiy  increase  may  be  offset  by 
the  early  season  lows.    During  July-October 
1967,  the  farm  price  averaged  $1.^4-0  per 
bushel.    The  season  average  price  In 
1967/68  was  $1.39. 

Loan  Activity  Race  Quickens 

Loan  activity  for  the  I968  wheat 
crop  got  off  to  a  rapid  start  in  July, 
then  slowed  in  August  and  September. 
Throxigh  the  end  of  that  month  259  million 
bushels  had  been  placed  under  loan,  the 
largest  entry  for  that  time  of  the  seascai 
since  i960  (table  12).    Considering  the 
large  crop,  the  ctirrent  reduced  price 
level,  and  the  ready  availability  of  stor- 
age, particularly  in  the  major  wheat  States, 
the  total  quantity  of  wheat  placed  xmder 
loan  could  reach  the  high  levels  of  the 
late  1950*8  and  early  1960's  (table  12). 

The  qviantity  of  1968-crop  \rtieat 
placed  vinder  loan  thro\igh  September  was 
sharply  above  the  iko  million  bushels  of 
1967  crop  under  loan  a  year  eeirlier 
(table  12 ) .    As  such,  it  accounted  for  I6 
percent  of  the  I968  crop;  a  year  earlier 
oxxly  9  percent  of  the  1967  crop  was  under 
loan. 

Carryover  On  The  Rise 

Uncertainty  about  exports  during 
the  current  year  and  the  level  of  wheat 
feeding  rule  out  making  a  single  carryover 
estimate.    Using  the  exi>ort  target  as  an 
estimate,  the  year-end  carryover  could 
total  600  to  650  million  bushels.    But  if 
exports  fall  below  target  and  feeding  does 
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not  Increase  aljove  the  present  estimate, 
the  carryover  co\ild  total  some  I50  to  200 
million  bushels  ahove  last  summer's  ^37 
million  bushels. 

1967  Reseal  Program  Continued 

Not  only  is  I968  crop-wheat  eligible 
for  price  support  loan,  it  vill  also  be 
eligible  for  loan  extension  (reseal) 
following  the  loan  maturity  date  in  I969. 
Crannercial  reseal  is  ag&in  available  as  it 
was  for  the  first  time  with  the  1967  crop. 
Commercial  reseal  of  the  I967  wheat  crop 
through  September  30,  1968,  totaled  73 
million  bushels  with  hard  winter  account- 
ing for  the  bulk  (table  13).    Wheat  from 
the  196k  to  1967  crops  is  presently  in 
reseal  and  will  ccmtinue  there  until  pro- 
ducers redeem  the  loan. 

Wheat  Certificate  Program  Extended 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  slated  to  cover  the  I966  through 
1969  wheat  crops,  has  been  extended  for  1 
year.    Hence,  the  1970  crop  will  be  guided 
by  a  program  tlmlliar  to  that  in  effect 
dtiring  the  po^t  k  years.    Had  the  Act  not 
been  extended  and  no  other  legl8lati(xi 
approved  by  April  15,  19^9^  the  Secretary 
of  Agricvilture  would  have  been  required 
to  establish  a  1970  crop  program  on  the 
basis  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962. 

Flour  and  Bread  Prices  Ease 


Wholesale  flour  prices,  which  close- 
ly follow  wheat  prices,  have  declined  in 
recent  months  to  their  lowest  level  since 
mid-19614-.    During  July-September  I968,  the 
i^lesale  price  of  bakery  flour  at  Kisuisas 
City  anc.  Minneapolis  was  down  by  a  dollar 
or  more  per  cwt.  frcan  the  high  levels 
reached  in  these  months  of  I966  (table  15 ) . 
The  uptrend  in  retail  prices  for  a  pound 
loaf  of  white  bread  slackened  in  I967/68 
after  a  sharp  cliirib  the  year  before.  A 
slmiliar  adjustment  took  place  in  the  re- 
tail price  for  a  5 -pound  package  of  flour 
(table  16  ) .    Retail  prices  for  flour  and 
especially  for  bread  reflect  a  nvmiber  of 
processing  and  distribution  costs  that 
have  risen  steadily,  thus  precluding  any 
pronounced  decline  in  prices  for  those 
products . 


Flour  Export  Program  Broadened 

Payment  will  be  made  on  exports  of 
prepared  flovir  mixes,  blended  or  forti- 
fied food  products  and  a  wheat  floxir-soy 
product.     This  is  a  major  program  change 
and  is  designed  to  broaden  exports  of  pro- 
ducts made  frcm  U.S.  wheat.    These  three 
new  items  are  defined  in  the  regulations. 
Payment  will  be  based  only  on  the  net 
weight  of  flour  or  bvilgur  contained  in  mix 
or  product  after  deducting  the  entire 

weight  of  the  components.    Further,  the 
mix  or  product  must  be  packed  in  containers 
weighing  50  or  more  povinds.    The  flour  mix 
or  blended  or  fortified  food  product  must 
also  contain  not  less  than  kO  percent,  by 
weight,  of  straight  grade  flour.  The 
wheat  flour-soy  product  must  contain  not 
less  than  kO  percent  of  bulgur  or  not 
less  than  38  percent,  by  weight,  of  cooked 
straight  grade  flour. 

MAJOR  WHEAT  EXPORTERS 

Large  Crops  in  Canada  and  France 

Large  I968  wheat  crops  were  har- 
vested in  Canada  and  France.    The  Canadian 
harvest  was  estimated  in  October  at  628 
million  bushels,  up  6  percent  from  1967* 
but  2k  percent  below  the  I966  record 
(table  2k),    Wet  weather  and  freezing 
temperatures  could  modify  this  estimate. 
Increases  in  yield  more  than  offset  a 
slight  reduction  in  acreage.  Canada's 
crop  is  largely  composed  of  hard  red 
spring  wheat,  with  dvirum  comprising  the 
next  largest  class.    Minor  qixantities  of 
soft  winter  wheat  are  produced  in  the 
eastern  provinces. 

Canada's  August  1  (beginning  of 
marketing  year)  carryover  of  old- crop 
wheat  totaled  668  million  bushels,  the 
second  highest  of  record.    Canada  has  a 
record  supply  of  1,296  million  bxishels, 
up  12  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Domestic 
disappearance  usually  totals  around  I50 
million  bvishels,  while  exports  vary  sig- 
nificantly from  year  to  year.    Last  year 
they  totaled  only  335  million  bvishels, 
well  below  the  I963  record  of  595  million. 
Wheat  exports  frcMa  Canada  are  running 
behind  last  year,  totaling  about  55  million 
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bvishels  for  August-October. 

France  harvested  a  I968  vheat  crop 
slightly  higher  than  the  513  million 
bushels  the  previous  year.    Acreage  was 
up  but  adverse  weather  reduced  yields  by 
5  percent.    The  French  crop  is  almost 
entirely  a  soft  winter  \rtieat,  althoiigh 
some  gains  are  being  made  in  producing 
higer  protein  hard  wheat. 

France  uses  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  domestically,  much  of  it  for  live- 
stock emd  poultry  feed,  and  the  quality 
of  the  crop  determines  such  useige.    In  the 
last  5  years  donestic  use  ranged  from  359 
million  bushels  to  372  million.  Exports 
have  been  on  the  rise  along  with  produc- 
tion as  France  normally  maintains  only  a 
small  carryover.    In  I967/68  France  ex- 
ported 177  million  bushels  and  in  the 
current  year  will  likely  attempt  to  max- 
imize exports  (table  23  ) . 

Prospects  Good  in  Southern  Hemisphere 

Australia  and  Argentina  are  Just 
closing  out  their  I967/68  marketing  year 
which  ends  November  30.    Australia  has 
planted  a  record  acreage  8uid  production 
is  expected  to  be  around  ^8o  million 
bushels.    Yields  fluctuate  sharply  in 
Australia  emd  their  previous  record  crop 
was  In  1966,  when  the  yield  per  acre  was 
22.8  bushels. 

In  1968/69,  Australia  may  have  a 
record  supply  of  515  million  bushels. 
Domestic  use  noraally  accounts  for  JO  to 
90  million  bushels  a  year  and  exports 
generally  carry  the  year-end  stocks  to  a 
low  level.    Carryover  stocks  eire  likely 
to  Increase  sharply  diiring  their  crop 
year.    Large  crops  in  recent  years  have 
pranpted  Avistralla  to  establish  a  new 
domestic  wheat  program — discussed  later 
in  this  report. 

Argentina,  like  Australia,  also 
anticipates  a  much  Improved  harvest. 
Acreage  in  I968  is  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  but  yields  may  be  better.    The  I968 
crop  may  therefore  be  some  ko  million 
bushels  above  the  257  million  of  I967. 
Their  December  1  canryover  is  expected  to 
be  scanewhat  larger  than  in  the  2  preceding 
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years,  res\ilting  in  a  supply  of  around  350 
million  bushels. 


THE  IMPORTERS'  SITUATION 

Free -World  Commercial  Prospects  Good 

The  European  wheat  heurvrest  is 
placed  at  nearly  2.6  billion  b\ishels  (69.5 
millicm  metric  tons),  down  k  percent  from 
the  previous  season;  wheat  area  at  70. 6 
million  acres  was  up  2  percent,  continuing 
an  uptrend.    The  West  Eviropean  crop  total- 
ed 1. 7  billion  bushels  (46.4  million  metric 
tons),  down  2  percent;  yield  declined  3 
percent  from  last  year's  high.  Heavy 
rains  during  harvest  were  troublesome  in 
some  areas,  but  damage  affected  quality 
more  than  quantity. 

Production  in  the  Common  Market 
countries  was  less  than  1  percent  below 
last  yeGir's  high,  although  acreage  was 
Increased  5  percent.    In  France  and  Spain, 
wheat  crops  were  little  changed  from  last 
year's  high  levels.    West  Germany  had  a 
record  harvest  of  over  220  million  bushels 
(6.1  million  tons),  up  k  percent  from  last 
yeeur;  yield  was  a  record  61.5  bushels  per 
acre.    The  Italian  crop,  at  nearly  3^0 
million  bushels  (9.2  million  tons),  was  h 
percent  lower  than  in  I967;  droiight  re- 
duced yields  in  southern  areas  where  dvirum 
is  the  principal  wheat.    Their  durum  Import 
needs  may  be  double  those  of  last  year. 
Limited  moisture  also  cut  production  and 
yields  sharply  in  Axxstria  and  Greece. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  smaller 
and  lower  q\iality  crops.  Western  Europe's 
imports  may  be  aroxmd  60  million  bushels 
(1.5  million  metric  tons)  larger  than  in 
1967/68,  when  they  totaled  36O  million 
bushels.    The  Common  Market  countries  alone 
pvirchased  55  million  bvishels  of  U.S.  wheat 
last  year,  down  from  the  2  preceding  years. 
Shipments  of  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Uhlted 
Kingdan  in  I967/68  totaled  only  10  million 
bushels,  less  than  half  of  the  2  preceding 
yeau's. 

The  long  uptrend  in  Japanese  Imports 
appears  to  be  leveling  off  this  year. 
This,  coupled  with  increased  competition 
from  Caiiada  and  Australia  in  that  market. 
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may  bring  a  slight  decline  in  U.S.  exports 
to  Japem.  They  totaled  82  million  bushels 
in  1967/68,  the  largest  of  record. 

Food  Aid  Covmtries 

The  Turkish  crop  is  estimated  at 
around  315  million  bushels  (8.6  million 
tons)  and  is  off  k  percent  despite  moder- 
ately increased  acreage.    With  favorable 
weather,  Iran  produced  160  million  b\ish- 
els  (h.h  million  tons),  10  percent  more 
than  last  year.    In  India  vmcommonly  good 
rainfall,  application  of  improved  tech- 
nology, and  an  11-percent  increase  in 
acreage  resulted  in  an  estimated  record 
625  million  bushels  (l?  million  tons) 
of  wheat,  ^7  percent  above  the  previous 
year.    Similarly,  Pakistan  produced  a 
record  crop  of  230  mlla.ion  bushels  (6. It- 
million  tons),  45  percent  more  than  last 
year  on  a  15 -percent  greater  acreage. 

The  big  change  in  the  import  situ- 
ation, and  the  one  of  specieil  importance 
to  U.S.  producers,  is  in  India  and 
BsLkistan.    Durtog  the  past  h  years,  India 
emd  Pakistan  have  imported  a  total  of 
around  300  million  bushels  (8.5  million 
tons  annvially).    The  recent  record  wheat 
crops,  alcaag  with  improved  crops  of  other 
grains  and  rice,  in  both  countries,  would 
indicate  a  reduction  in  import  require- 
ments in  1968/69. 

Large  Crops  in  North  Africa 

In  northwestern  Africa,  good  rains 
brought  large  wheat  haxveets  in  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunisia.    Morocco's  crop 
totaled  nearly  60  million  bushels  (I.7 
million  tcais).    Acreage  was  up  along  with 
increased  yields. 

These  countries  took  kl  mlllicai 
bushels  of  U.S.  wheat  in  I967/68,  down 
somewhat  from  the  55  million  a  year  be- 
fore, but  double  that  taken  in  I963, 
1964,  and  1965 •    Thus,  with  large  crops 
they  axe  likely  to  cut  back  imports; 
their  takings  of  U.S.  wheat  coxild  decline 
further. 


Conmanist  Countries  Cut  Back  Imports 

Wheat  production  in  the  Soviet  Iftiion 
was  earlier  estimated  at  2.k  billion 
bvishels  (65.0  million  metric  tons),  up 
150  million  bushels  from  1967.    The  winter 
wheat  crop  was  reduced,  mainly  by  moisture 
shortage,  but  conditions  were  generally 
favorable  in  much  of  the  spring  wheat  areas. 
Apparently  the  total  crop  will  be  even 
larger  based  on  recent  reports. 

The  current  Soviet  harvest  is  large 
and  will  probably  be  enough  to  maintain 
both  last  year's  export  level  and  a  de- 
sired level  of  stocks.    Import  purchases 
of  the  communist  countries,  which  have 
generally  accounted  for  the  major  recent 
swings  in  world  wheat  trade,  seem  unlikely 
to  change  much  from  a  year  ago.    The  Soviet 
Uhion,  which  only  imported  around  50  mil- 
lion bushels  (1.5  million  tons)  in  I967/68, 
would  not  appear  to  need  increased  imparts 
in  1968/69.    They  still  have  I50  million 
bTishels  {k  million  tons)  coming  under  the 
final  yeeir  of  a  3-year  agreement  with 
Canada.    The  actual  level  of  purchases 
will  probably  be  determined  during  up- 
coming negotiations  between  the  two 
covuitries. 

Last  year.  Mainland  China's  import 
of  wheat,  at  around  I50  million  bushels 
(k  million  tons),  totaled  the  lowest  in 
over  6  years.    Mostly  from  contracts 
sigoed  in  I967/68,  China  has  over  55  mil- 
lion bushels  (1.5  million  tons)  lined  up 
to  be  imported  in  I968/69.    Thus  far  in 
1968/69  there  have  been  no  new  contracts 
signed  for  current-year  delivery. 

The  Bast  European  wheat  crop  is 
estimated  at  85 0  million  bushels  (23.1 
million  tons)  down  8  percent  despite  a 
U-percent  larger  acreage.    Yields  in  the 
northern  co\in tries  of  the  eu:ea  (East 
Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia)  were 
near  last  year's  record  levels.  The 
weather  was  not  as  favorable  in  South- 
eastern Europe.    The  Yugoslav  crc^,  on 
record  acreage,  was  down  9  percent  to  160 
million  bushels  (k.k  million  tcais),  as 
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drought  cut  the  yield  hy  15  percent. 
Yields  In  Bulgaria,  Romania,  and  Hungary 
similarly  sviffered  frcMH  Inadequate  rain- 
fall.   As  a  resvilt,  Bulgarian  and  Rconanlan 
exports  are  expected  to  decline.  Imports 
Into  scdie  East  European  countries  may  rise 
due  to  small  harvests.    The  amount  pur- 
chased from  the  Free  World  vdll  depend 
upon  USSR  expoirts  Into  Eastern  Europe. 
This  Interbloc  trade  has  Increased  during 
the  past  several  years. 


WORLD  TRADE  AND  STOCKS 

USSR  and  China 

Key  to  Trade  Level 

Imports  by  Free  World  co\xQtrle8 
are  forecast  to  decline  1.0  to  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  (35-55  million  bushels)  below 
1967/68.    Combining  this  with  an  Increase 
in  East  Europe's  Imports,  total  world 
trade  will  probably  remain  close  to  the 
estimated  1,950  million  bushel  (53  mil- 
lion-ton) level  of  1967/68.    If  the 
forthcoming  Canadian  sale  to  the  USSR 
exceeds  2  million  tons  (70  million  bush- 
els) by  any  substemtial  margin,  or  if 
new  sales  to  China  exceed  the  presently 
expected  2-3-milllon-ton  (70-100  million 
bushels)  level,  total  trade  could  be 
higher. 

World  Stocks  on  Rise 

Cmslderlng  the  expected  world 
trade  level  and  current  exporters*  crop 
prospects,  the  supply  available  for 
export  or  carryover  in  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentina  and  the  EEC  will 
likely  Increase  next  suimner  by  some  5OO- 
550  million  bushels  (lk-rl5  million  tons) 
from  the  approximate  1,7^5  million  biish- 
el  (lt7-mllllon-ton)  level  of  I968  and  the 
1,'*50  million  bushel  (i*0-million-tc»i) 
level  of  1967 

Reported  stocks  In  the  5  major 
exporting  countries  this  past  July  1 
were  l,64l  million  bushels  (table  27)* 

Wew  Australian  Wheat  Program 

Australian  farmers  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  Wheat  Stabilizatlcxi  Program 
that  was  put  forward  by  their  government 
in  late  August.    The  program,  endorsed  in 


September  by  the  Australian  Wheatgrowers 
Federation,  awaits  approval  by  the  legis- 
latures of  wheat-producing  states.    It  is 
to  be  In  effect  for  5  years,  beginning 
with  the  1968/69  season.    It  reduces 
government  payments  to  wheat  producers 
by  substantially  lowering  the  guaranteed 
price  for  grain  moving  into  export  and 
by  revamping  the  Index  used  to  calcvilate 
the  price  for  grain  sold  on  the  home 
market.    Australia  has  had  slmlllar 
stabilization  programs  since  World  War  II. 

The  new  guaranteed  price  on  expoz^ 
wheat  is  Australian  $1.^5  per  bushel  (U.S. 
$1,62),  for  fair  average  quality  (f.a.q.) 
wheat,  f  .o.b.  vessels  at  main  poirts,  and 
will  apply  to  200  million  bushels  ex- 
ported from  the  I968/69  crop.    This  c<a- 
pares  with  last  year's  guarantee  of 
Australian  $1.61f  (U.S.  $1.83)  for  I50 
million  bushels  of  export  wheat.    The  par 
value  of  the  Australian  dollar  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  U.S.  $1.12. 

The  price  for  f.a.q.  wheat  sold  in 
domestic  markets  has  been  raised  6  cents 
above  the  I967/68  level  to  Australian 
$1,715  per  bushel,  which  Includes  I.5 
cents  per  bushel  to  cover  shipments  from 
the  Mainland  to  Tasmania.    There  is  no 
quantity  limit  on  home  sales,  which  nor- 
mally total  around  60  million  bxishels. 

As  in  the  past,  prices  are  set  for 
1  year  only,  with  adjuslments  made  annu- 
ally in  line  with  changes  in  export  prices 
and  in  the  cost  of  production.    Cost  of 
production,  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
home-market  price,  is  to  be  determined 
by  a  new  index,  which  covers  only  actual 
cash  costs — Interest  paid,  fertilizers, 
fuel,  labor,  rail  freight,  handling  costs, 
and  other  items.    Imputed  items  Included 
in  past  Indexes,  such  as  the  theoretical 
Interest  payable  on  land  and  capital 
assets,  will  no  longer  be  considered,  as 
these  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
a  steady  rise  in  the  "assessed  cost  of 
production"  in  recent  yeeu-s. 

A  stabilization  fund  Is  again 
include 4  in  the  wheat  program  to  help 
meet  govei*nment  obligations  when  prices 
fall  below  the  mlnlmums.    The  fund  will 
have  a  celling  of  $80  million  and  will 
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be  financed  from  an  export  tax  in  years 
vhen  export  returns  exceed  the  guaranteed 
price  plus  5  cents  per  'bushel.    The  tax 
will  not  at  any  time  exceed  15  cents  per 
bushel. 

In  years  when  export  prices  drop 
below  the  minimum  the  deficit  on  up  to 


200  million  bushels  will  be  made  up  by 
the  Fund.    If  it  is  insufficient  to  meet 
payments,  as  at  present,  the  difference 
will  be  paid  by  the  Camnonwealth  Govern- 
ment.   The  new  plan  is  expected  to  greatlj 
reduce  government  liabilities  for  the 
wheat  subsidy  in  coming  ye&re. 


RYE  SITUATION 


Supply  Ifachemged  From  Year  Ago 

The  U.S.  supply  of  rye  for  I968/69 
is  expected  to  be  virtually  unchanged 
from  the  year-earlier  level  of  ^3.3  mil- 
lion bushels.    A  breakdovn  of  this  year's 
supplies  shows  beginning  stocks  at  I8.0 
million  bushels,  a  I968  crop  of  2^.1 
million,  and  imports  of  1.0  million. 

The  carryover  last  summer  continued 
at  the  relatively  high  levels  that  have 
existed  since  the  summer  of  I965.  CCC- 
owned  or  controlled  stocks  accoimted  for 
slightly  less  than  half  the  18  million 
bushels . 

Rye  production  of  2U.1  million 
bushels  vas  virtually  the  same  as  that 
of  1967.    Acreage  seeded  for  the  1968 
crop  totaled  slightly  less  than  3*5  mil- 
lion acres  compared  with  nearly  3«7 
million  for  I967.    This  continued  the 
downtrend  of  recent  years.    Rye  acreage 
for  haxvest  as  grain  is  estimated  at 
slightly  over  1.0  million  acres,  5  per- 
cent below  that  of  1967*    Most  major  rye 
producing  states  indicated  reduced 
harvested  acreage,  with  South  Dakota  down 
8  percent  and  North  Dakota  down  11  per- 
cent from  last  year.    Yields  are  now 
placed  at  a  record  23.7  bushels  per  acre. 

Domestic  Use  To  Increase  Slightly 

Domestic  use  of  rye  is  expected 
to  be  only  slightly  larger  than  the  pre- 
vioiis  year's  22.5  million  bushels. 
Demand  for  rye  by  flour  millers  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  the  I967/68  level 
of  5*6  million  bushels.    Industrial  use, 
reflecting  the  recent  uptrend,  may 


increase  from  last  year's  k-.J  mil  lion 
bushels.    The  quantity  set  aside  for  seed 
at  ^.1  million  bushels  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  acreage  planted  to  rye 
will  vary  little  from  the  year-earlier 
level. 

With  large  supplies  of  both  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  the  quantity  of  rye 
moving  into  feeding  channels  in  I968/69 
will  probably  not  be  large.    The  present 
feed  estimate  of  8.0  million  bvishels  is 
based  in  part  on  low  rye  prices  during 
the  first  quarter  of  I968/69  and  an  in- 
dicated heavy  feed  usage. 

Exports  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1968/69  totaled  almost  696,000  bushels, 
off  1^5,000  from  the  pace  of  a  year 
earlier.    Uhless  there  is  a  change  in 
world  rye  situation,  U.S.  rye  exports  for 
the  entire  year  may  not  rvm  much  over 
2.0  million  bushels.    With  both  supply 
and  disappeareuice  little  changed  from 
that  of  1967/68,  the  carryover  on 
July  1,  1969*  Doay       only  slightly  smaller 
than  this  past  summer's  I8  million 
bushels . 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the 
first  qiiarter  of  I968/69  averaged  97 
cents  a  bushel,  off  sharply  from  the 
$1.06  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
This  was  5  cents  below  the  national 
average  loan  rate  of  $1.02  per  bushel. 
The  average  farm  price  of  rye  in  October 
Jumped  to  $1.05  per  bushel.    Prices  will 
probably  show  some  seasonal  increase 
during  the  next  few  months,  but  for  the 
entire  year  may  average  below  %tie  $1.07 
of  1967/68. 
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RYE  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


1937.39*47-49'57-59  '60  '61   '62  '63  '64  "65  "66  '67*  68^ 


Av.      Av.  Av. 

reAH  •eciNNiNC  juur  i.        *p«etwwAnr.         ^lut  b*scd  oh  October  cstimates. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS  3»6»-  68  (  10)  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Table  2.— Rye:    Supply  end,  distribution  and  prices, 
average  I961-65    annxial  I965-68 


:                            Year  beginning  July 

Item 

',  Average  '. 

!  1961-65  ', 

1965 

:     1966  : 

1967  : 
1/  : 

1968 

Million  Bushels 

Supply 

18.7 

18.0 

Carryover  on  July  1 

9.U 

12.9 

X9.0 

Production 

32.6 

33.2 

27.8 

2k,l 

2U.1 

loqports 

1.2 

1.6 

.5 

1.0 

Total 

1^3.2 

kQ.h 

1^3.1 

Domestic  disappearance 

Food  ^ 

''.  k.Q 

5.2 

5.1 

5.6 

5.6 

Seed 

6.1 

5.6 

5.1 

5.1 

Industry 

U.o 

k.k 

k.l 

U.7 

U.8 

Feed  (residual)  k/ 

9.1 

9.8 

10.1 

7.1 

8.0 

Fed  on  fanns  vhere  grown 

•  (3.8) 

(3.3) 

(3.1) 

(2.7) 

Total 

2k. 0  • 

25.0  • 

25.3  . 

22.5  ■ 

2^.5 

Exports 

2?.8- 

2.8 

•  2.0 

Total  disappearance 

32.a  . 

29.7- 

25.3  • 

Ending  carryover  June  30 

lO.U-  ' 

19.0  . 

18.7 

18.0 

17.6  - 

Privately  owned— "Free" 

:  (6.0) 

(9.1) 

(11.2) 

(9.1) 

;  l.OU 

—  Dollars  per  bushel  — 

National  average  loan  rate 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

Price  received  by  farmers 

1,01 

.98 

1.06 

1.07 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Projected.  Imports  an^d  distribution  Items  ire  partly  estimated. 
2/  From  Bureau  of  the  Censxis.    k/  Residual  item;  roxighly  approximates  total  feed  use. 
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Prices  for  No.  2  Rye  at  Minneapolis 
generally  veakened  dxiring  the  first  2 
months  of  I968/69,  reaching  a  point  about 
8  cents  Ijelov  the  effective  loan  at 
Minneapolis  in  mid-Avigust.    Since  then 
prices  have  strengthened  some,  ranging 
2-5  cents  below  the  effective  loan  in 
recent  weeks. 
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Throvigh  September,  almost  2.7 
million  bushels  or  about  11  percent  of 
the  1968  rye  crop  had  been  put  tander 
loan.    This  compares  with  k  percent  of 
the  1967  crop  that  had  been  put  under 
by  this  date  last  year. 


WORLD  RYE  SITUATION 


Canada 

Canada's  I968  crop  is  c\u:rently 
estimated  at  13.2  million  bushels,  up 
slightly  from  last  year,  but  still  off 
sharply  fran  the  2  preceding  years. 
Beginning  stocks  declined  for  the  third 
straight  year,  totaling  7*5  million 
bushels.    Based  on  these  estimates,  the 
1968/69  supply  would  total  20.7  million 
bxishels.    If  domestic  use  continues  near 
the  level  of  the  past  2  years,  export 
availability  would  be  12  to  13  million 
bushels . 

World  Rye  Crop  Down 

World  rye  production  for  I968  is 
estimated  at  l,ld9  million  bushels,  1 
percent  below  I967  (table  29).  Total 
acreage  of  55*5  million  acres  was  also 
down  1  percent  from  I967  and  ,20  percent 
from  the  1960-6^*  average. 

The  North  American  rye  crop,  esti- 
mated at  37 million  bushels,  was 
viirtvially  xuichanged  from  last  year.  Both 
the  Itoited  States  and  Canada  reported 
little  change  in  production  as  increased 
per  acre  yields  offset  reduced  acreages. 

The  European  rye  crop  at  627.9 
million  was  down  2  percent  frcm  1967*  due 
chiefly  to  the  continued  decline  in  rye 
acreage.    The  West  European  crop  of  211,4 
million  bushels  was  off  1  percent  from  a 


year  ago  and  10  percent  below  the  1960-64 
average.    The  West  German  crop — largest 
in  Western  Europe — at  123.7  million  bvish- 
els  was  down  slightly.    Eastern  Europe, 
the  second  largest  rye  producing  area 
after  the  USSR,  reported  a  rye  crop  of 
U16.5  million  bushels,  off  3  percent. 
Crops  in  Poland,  East  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  principal  producers 
in  the  region,  axe  reported  near  year- 
earlier  levels.    The  l^SR,  normally 
accounting  for  ko  percent  of  the  world's 
crop,  is  expecting  little  chsuige  from 
last  year's  kj2.k  million  bushels. 

World  Rye  Trade 

In  196Q/69f  the  general  downtrend 
in  world  rye  consumption,  production, 
and  trade  is  expected  to  continue.  Rye 
trade  has  fluctuated  sharply  in  the  last 
decade  from  a  1962/63  high  of  85.7  mil- 
lion bushels  to  only  15  million  bushels 
in  1967/68.    Exports  frcm  the  USSR  gener- 
ally account  for  30  to  60  percent  of 
world  rye  trade.    With  production  esti- 
mated to  be  near  last  season's  level, 
little  change  is  likely  in  their  level  of 
exports.    Western  Europe  has  accounted  for 
80  to  90  percent  of  Free  World  rye  imports 
With  consumption  in  Western  Europe  showing 
steady  declines,  this  year's  slightly 
smaller  crop  may  not  resvilt  in  increased 
imports . 
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CLASSES  OF  WHEAT  IN  THE  U.S.  WHEAT  ECONOMY 


By  P^ank  Gomme  1/ 


Wheat  dates  "back  to  the  dawn  of 
civilization.    Although  wheat's  origin  is 
vinloiown,  it  was  first  c\iltivated  in  Sovrth- 
westem  Asia,  where  evidences  of  eetrliest 
man  have  been  found.    Wheat  was  not  native 
to  the  New  World,  so  probably  arrived  in 
the  Western  Hemispheire  with  the  conquista- 
dors and  early  Spajiish  settlers.    It  was 
an  import SLnt  crop  of  the  early  English 
colonies  along  the  U.S.  east  coast.  As 
man  moved  West,  wheat  went  with  him.  The 
Iftiited  States  now  produces  more  classes  of 
wheat  in  volume  thein  any  other  country. 

Wild  einkoin,  still  grown  in  the 
Balkan  States,  is  believed  to  be  the 
comraon  ancestor  of  all  wheats.    Since  its 
beginning  wheat  has  undergone  many  changes 
and  now  accounts  for  over  20  percent  of 
the  world's  cropland  and  is  grown  in  near- 
ly every  country.    For  years,  any  improve- 
ment in  the  wheat  plant  came  about  throvigh 
selection  of  the  best  grain  from  one  year's 
harvest  as  seed  for  the  next  year's  plajit- 
ings.    However,  since  the  early  1900's, 
plant  scientists  have  been  producing  new 
varieties  of  wheat  by  genetic  breeding. 


Only  three  species  of  wheat  are  coraraer- 
cially  important  in  the  world  today  and 
they  account  for  90  percent  of  all  the 
wheat  grown.    These  three  species  are 
Tritlcxm  aestivum  (conamon  wheat),  Triticum 
compact  urn  (club)  and  Triticum  diirum 
(durum).    In  years  past,  small  acreages 
of  other  species  were  grown  in  the  IMlted 
States,  principally  for  livestock  feed, 
but  they  have  since  virtually  disappeared 
from  commercial  production. 

Wheat  slLso  may  be  fvurther  classified 
according  to  textxire  of  the  ripened  ker- 
nel, color  of  the  kernel,  and  the  growing 
habits  of  the  plant.    Each  of  the  223 
varieties  grown  In  the  IMlted  States  may 
be  classified  under  these  three  general, 
features. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  grown  In 
the  Iftilted  States  were  most  recently 
enumerated  in  the  I96U  wheat  varletial 
survey. 


1/  Economist,  Econcnlc  and  StatlstlcaJ. 
Analysis  Division,  ERS. 


WHEAT  ACREAGE  BY  REGIONS 
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Table  3  . — Estimated  percentage  of  total  vheat  acreage  in  the 
United  States  occupied  by  each  class  at  5-year 
intervals  for  selected  years,  1919-64 


Hard  ; 

Hard  ; 

Soft  ; 

• 

Year 

;     Red  ; 

Red  ; 

Red  ; 

White  ; 

Durum  * 

Total 

Winter  ; 

Spring  * 

Winter  ; 

• 

rercen V 

Percent 

V*/^  AVI  ^ 

rercen  li 

1919 

38.0 

24.2 

30.1 

7.3 

6.4 

100.0 

1924 

:  hl.k 

22.4 

22.1 

5.9 

8.2 

100.0 

1929 

43.5 

22.0 

17.7 

7.4 

9.4 

100.0 

1934- 

kh.6 

23.2 

20.9 

6.7 

4.6 

100.0 

1939 

kl.6 

20.9 

19.6 

6.6 

5.3 

100.0 

1944 

46.8 

24.0 

18.2 

7.7 

3.3 

100.0 

1949 

54.2 

20.8 

13.0 

7.8 

4.2 

100.0 

1954 

•  55.9 

21.4 

11.9 

8.3 

2.5 

100.0 

1959 

56.7 

19.5 

12.7 

9.0 

2.1 

100.0 

196V 

:  57.6 

15.6 

13.6 

8.4 

4.8 

100.0 

Agricultural  Research  Service:  Based  on  Distribution  of  the  Varieties  and 
Classes  of  Wheat  in  the  United  States  published  in  1959  and  1965^! 


Wheat  can  be  either  fall  or  spring 
planted.     Normally  if  planted  in  the 
spring  a  true  winter  wheat  would  not  pro- 
duce a  crop.     Both  winter  and  spring 
wheats  may  produce  grain  that  is  red  or 
white  or  some  variation  thereof.  These 
shades  may  range  from  yellow  to  amber. 
Wheat  may  also  be  classified  as  to  whether 
its  kernel  is  hard  or  soft.    Hard  wheats 
are  normally  higher  in  protein  and  gluten 
and  are  used  in  bread  flour.     Soft  wheats 
are  lower  in  protein  and  are  milled  into 
flour  for  cookies ,  cakes ,  crackers ,  and 
pastries.     Probably  the  most  often  used 
classification  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows:     hard  red  winter, 
hard  red  spring,  soft  red  winter,  white 
and  durum.     There  are  also  many  sub- 
classes, the  most  important  of  which  are 
white  club  wheat,  winter  white  and  spring 
white  wheat  and  red  durum.    All  wheat  may 
be  further  defined  on  the  basis  of  quality 
grades  rimning-  from  No.  1  through  No.  5 
and  sanple. 


BABU  RED  WINTER  WHEAT 

Regions  and  Varieties 

Hard  red  winter  wheat  (HRW)  is  the 
largest  and  mout  important  class  of  wheat 
in  the  Unii-cci  States.    Generally,  any 
change  in  the  Uuited  States  wheat  picture 
can  be  attributed,  in  some  part,  to  this 
cla^s. 

Botanicaily ,  Triticum  aestiv\jm  is 
a  common  brea4  wheat.    First  introduced 
from  Russia  in  1873,  hard  red  winter  spread 
to  become  the  most  widely  produced  of  all 
classes  of  wheat.    It  is  normally  grown  in 
areas  of  limited  rainfall  where  soils  are 
relatively  hi,'^h  in  available  nitrogen. 
Both  of  these  conditions  are  conducive  to 
grain  with  a  high  protein  content . 

Some  varieties  of  hard  red  winter 
are  among  the  most  winter-hardy  and 
droxoght -resistant  wheats  in  the  world.  The 
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largest  planted  acreage  in  HRW  was  around 
1950.     Its  share  of  the  total  acreage  has 
•■expanded  rapidly  since  the  early  1900's 
•ar.-..l  by  196^+  had  risen  to  almost  58  per- 
•'ent  of  the  total.    Production  has  varied 
from  a  low  of  17T  million  bushels  in  1933 
(a,  droiight  year)  or  33  percent  of  the 
total  to  a  record  high  836  million  bushels 
in  1958--57  percent. 

The  heart  of  the  HRW  production 
area  is  Kansas.    This  State  usually  ac- 
counts for  about  a  third  of  the  HRW  crop 
and  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
Un-i,ted  States  wheat  crop.    Oklahoma,  Ne- 
braska, Montana,  Texas,  and  Colorado  are 
also  important  producers.    In  most  of  this 
region  there  is  little  competition  from 
other  classes  of  wheat  or  other  small 
grains.    However,  to  the  east  in  areas  of 
higher  annual  rainfall  HRW  comes  into 
competition  with  soft  red  winter  wheat. 
To  the  north,  with  more  severe  winters, 
fall-seeded  HRW  gives  away  to  hard  red 
spring  and  durum.    Hard  red  winter  is 
found  in  3  general  regions :  the  Central 
and  Southern  Great  Plains ,  the  Intermotin- 
tain  and  Western  States ,  and  the  Northern 


emd  Midwestern  States.    A  particuleu*  vari- 
ety's response  to  climatic  conditions  and 
resistance  to  certain  diseases  and  insects 
may  make  it  especially  suited  to  one  par- 
ticular location. 

Sixty-seven  varieties  of  hard  red 
winter  were  reported  grown  in  I96U.  Of 
the  9  varieties  which  in  196U  accounted 
for  over  a  million  acres,  one  had  been 
released  in  1956  and  3  in  I96O.    I'.&ch  of 
the  others  had  been  grown  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.    Turkey,  the  major  vari- 
ety in  the  early  1900's,  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared by  196I+.    Varieties  such  as 
Blackhull,  Kanred,  and  Temarq,  which  were 
important  in  the  1920 's  and  19^0 's  have 
now  declined  in  importance.    In  I96U, 
Wichita  and  Triumph  were  the  two  most  im- 
portant varieties,  accounting  for  2k, 1 
percent  of  the  total  hard  red  winter 
acreage.     If  all  the  derivatives  of  Tri- 
umph were  included  in  the  above,  the  total 
would  reach  39.5  percent  of  the  hard  red 
winter  acreage.    Scout,  first  reported  in 
the  I96U  varietal  survey,    has  become 
important  in  Ksuisas ,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
and  '/.'vomin^;.    For  the  I968  crop,  it  was 
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HARD  RED  WINTER  WHEAT  ACREAGE, 
YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION* 
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the  leading  variety,  accounting  for  over 
30  percent  of  the  total  acreage  in  these 
States . 

Markets  and  Uses 

Diiring  the  time  of  record-high 
carryovers,  hard  red  winter  accovinted  for 
three-fourths  of  the  total — in  I96I  a 
whopping  1,10U  million  bushels.    Now,  with 
stocks  at  lower  levels,  it  accounts  for 
Just  over  one-half.    Hard  red  winter's 
primary  domestic  use  is  in  the  milling  of 
bread  flour.    This  flour,  high  in  gluten, 
is  especially  suited  to  modern  bread- 
making  methods.    Heurd  red  winter  may  ac- 
count for  over  UO  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  food  use.    This  quantity  may 
fluctuate  depending  on  price  spreads  be- 
tween hard  red  winter  and  hard  spring 
v^.cjat .    As  the  price  spread'  narrows  ,  the 
milling  demand  for  hard  red  srring  will 
increase  at  the  expense  of  hard  red  winter. 
Quality  of  the  hsird  red  winter  crop  in  re- 
lation to  soft  red  may  also  affect  the 
total.     For  as  the  price  of  soft  red  ap- 
proaches that  of  hsLrd  red  winter,  the 
demand  for  hard  red  normally  increases. 

Total  domestic  use  over  the  years 
has  ranged  between  250  and  300  million 
bushels.     This  class  of  wheat  usually  ac- 
counts for  at  least  half  of  the  total  do- 
mestic disappearance  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  estimated  domestic  \ise  was 
in  19^+3  when  large  quantities  of  hard  red 
winter  were  moved  into  feed  channels.  How- 
ever, in  most  years  feed  use  is  rather 
smeLLl,  as  price  levels  and  the  long-held 


idea  of  HRW  as  bread  wheat  and  not  a  feed 
wheat  tend  to  limit  any  expansion. 

It  is  the  major  export  class,  with 
more  shipped  than  all  other  classes  to- 
gether.   During  the  record  export  year  of 
1965/66,  h£ird  red  winter  shipments  totaled 
almost  600  million  bushels ,  of  which  hOO 
million  bushels  moved  under  food  aid  pro- 
grams to  needy  people  around  the  world. 
While  India  has  been  the  largest  recipient 
of  HRW  \inder  the  aid  programs,  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  customers.    Most  of  the 
hard  red  winter  is  shipped  via  Gulf 
ports.     Considering  its  dominance  in  the 
U.S.  export  picture,  hard  red  winter 
wheats  eulso  may  be  the  major  class  of 
vljeat  moving  in  world  trade. 


Because  of  its  dominance  in  the 
vheat  supply  and  disappearance  picture, 
HRW  also  plays  a  dominant  role  in  wheat 
price  determination.    Prices  of  other 
classes  of  wheat,  except  durum,  nor- 
mally tend  to  move  in  relation  to  that 
of  hard  red  winter.    This  relationship 
would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  sub- 
stitution between  the  classes  at  that 
time. 

Kansas  City  is  the  major  terminal 
jiarket  for  hard,  red  winter.    Because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  major  wheat  area,  as 
well  as  its  position  on  a  major  transpor- 
tation route,  Kansas  City  has  long  been 
an  important  cash  market  for  this  wheat. 
The  supply  and  distribution  for  the  5 
major  types  of  wheat,  over  the  last  10 
years  is  shown  in  table  28. 
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HARD  RED  SPRING  WHEAT 

Regions  and  Varieties 

Hard  red  spring  wheat  (HRS)  is 
highly  regarded  as  a  quality  bread  wheat. 
It  is  principally  grown  in  the  northern 
sections  of  the  United  States,  where 
climatic  extremes  are  especially  suitable 
to  spring-sown  grains.     Because  of  these 
extremes  in  climate,  winter  wheat,  which 
must  be  seeded  in  the  fall,  generally  does 
not  survive.     However,  in  those  areas  of 
the  spring  wheat  belt  where  winter  wheat 
can  be  grown  it  usually  out-yields  springy 
wheats  partly  because  of  its  earlier  ma- 
turity date.    Often  both  spring  and  winter 
wheats  will  be  grown,  giving  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  labor  and  reducing  the  risk 
of  crop  failure.     Spring  wheat  may  also 
be  sown  on  land  where  the  fall-seeded  crop 
has  been  winter  killed. 


The  major  HRS  wheat  States  are 
North  Dakota,  South  DaJcota,  Montana  and 
Minnesota.     The  spring  wheat  region  also 
includes  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Wisconsin 
and  Idaho.     Traces  of  HRS  wheat  are  foiind 
in  many  adjoining  states.     Stem  rust  and 
other  diseases,  along  with  competition 
from  corn  and  soybeans ,  have  pushed  spring 
wheat  westward  out  of  some  of  the  old  tra- 
ditional areas  and  concentrated  it  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana.     This  region  is  char- 
acterized by  an  annual  average  rainfall 
of  15  to  25  inches.    Because  of  t:>e  sceir^ 
city  of  mo.'.sttj^e,  yields  are  ofte;i  drasti- 
cally reduced  by  drought  and  heat,  partic- 
ularly in  the  western  part  of  thia  region. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  continuous  search 
for  high  yielding  varieties  which  may 
escape  injury  by  (l)  heading  out  before 
hot  weather  occurs,  (2)  ripening  before 
3oil  moisture  is  exhausted,  (3)  or  have 
traits  which  help  them  endure  these  con- 
ditions. 


HARD  RB)  SPRING  -  1964 
1D0T=S^  ACRES 
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HARD  RED  SPRING  WHEAT  ACREAGE, 
YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION* 
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All  grains  in  the  spring  wheat  siea. 
except  winter  rye ,  are  spring-planted  and 
ai^e  harvested  with  the  same  machinery. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  difficult  for  large 
changes  in  acreage  of  the  various  alterna- 
tive crops  to  occur  as  prices  change  or 
■■damage  from  weather  or  disease  take  place. 
V^hen  irrigation  is  possible,  HRS  fits  well 
into  *a  crop  rotation  program.     In  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota  sind  North  Dakota, 
.it  is  grown  in  rotation  with  sweet  clover, 
sugar  beets,  corn  or  with  other  small 
igrains.    In  the  drier  western  areas  of  the 
spring  wheat  region,  it  is  alternated  with 
summer  fallow.     This  permits  the  idle  land 
to  store  and  conserve  moisture  for  the 
succeeding  crop.    HRS  is  usually  sown  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  giving  it 
a  better  chance  to  fully  develop  and 
escape  damage  from  heat,  drought,  or  rust. 
It    is  a  common  practice  to  windrow  the 
crop  and  thresh  it  from  the  swath,  when  at 
harvesttime  the  fields  are  too  weedy  or 
are  ripening  unevenly 

Since  the  early  1900's    the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  wheat  acreage  occupied  by 
HRS  has  generally  declined.     From  the  1919 
high  of  2k. 2  percent  of  the  total,  it  had 
dropped  to  15.6  percent  in  I96H.  Because 
of  weather  hazards  and  disease  epidemics, 
bpth  per  acre  yields  and  total  production 
have  fluctuated  sharply.     Production  drop- 
ped to  a  record  low  of  51  million  bushels 
in  1936  ajid  a  recent  low  of  117  million 
bushels  in  I961.    Production  reached  a 
high  of  256  million  bushels  in  1951,  while 
per  acre  yields  were  at  their  high  in  19^6. 
HRS  wheat  production  accounted  for  as  much 
as  a  fifth  of  the  total  wheat  crop  in  the 
early  19^0's,  but  only  about  ik  to  15  per- 
cent in  recent  year:.. 

Many  of  the  earliest  Vriown  varie- 
ties of  HRS  were  of  Russian  ori^^in,  while 
most  of  varieties  now  grown  have  been 
developed  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada. 

HRS  is  highly  vulnerable  to  various 
rust  strains,  so  new  and  improved  resist- 
ant varieties  are  always  in  demand.  Thir- 
ty-nine varieties  of  HRS  were  reported 
grown  in  196^4,  of  which  only  one  was  com- 
mon ac  :"-ir  back  as  1919.     The  development 


of  hardier  and  more  disease-resistant 
varieties  has  affected  the  popularity  of 
many  of  the  earliest  grown  varieties. 
Prior  to  193^,  Marquis  was  dominant,  oc- 
cupying over  three-fourths  of  the  acre- 
age for  years.    Thatcher  and  Ceres  gained 
popularity  in  the  mid-1930' s.     A  severe 
rust  epidemic  in  1935  hit  both  Marquis  and 
Ceres  varieties.     The  three  most  common 
varieties  in  196U;  Justin,  Lee,  and  Sel- 
kirk have  all  been  released  since  the 
severe  rust  epidemic  of  1950.     The  leading 
variety,  Justin,  was  released  in  19fc>2  auid 
by  I96U  accounted  for  nearly  one-quarter 
of  the  hard  red  spring  acreage.  Selkirk 
made  up  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
total  in  1959 »  ^ut  had  dropped  to  around 
20  percent  by  196U.     Lee  hold  at  around 
15  percent  of  the  total  duri:.ic  this  same 
period.     Crim,  Pembina  and  Chris  nre  new 
varieties  which  are  accounting  for  in- 
creasing acreage.     No  variety  of  spring 
wheat  has  been  resistant  to  all  the  races 
of  any  disease.     New  varieties  that  are 
resistant  to  known  diseases  and  insects 
may  be  susceptible  to  mutations  of  these 
diseases  and  insects.     '  onsequently,  new 
varieties  must  be  continuously  under  study. 


Markets  and  Uses 

Since  World  War  II,  domestic  use 
of  HRS  has  generally  averaged  around  lUO 
million  bushels  a  year.    As  much  as  85 
percent  of  this  total  may  move  into  food 
use.    Demand  for  hard  spring  wheat  has 
been  strong  as  the  importance  of  commer- 
ciaJ.  baMnp  has  increased.    Modem  bakers 
require  a  flour  that  will  mix  into  a 
strong  dough  capable  of  holding  up  under 
high  speed  mixers. 

At  times  HRS  is  blended  with  durum 
wheat  to  produce    flour     for  macaroni 
products.    However  this  normally  occurs 
only  when  durum  is  in  short  supply.  The 
quantity  of  other  wheat  used  with  durum  will 
depend  upon  the  relative  supplies  and  the 
prices  of  both  wheats.  As  the  price  spread 
between  hard  red  spring  and  hard  red  winter 
vheat  widens,  millers  will  substitute  hard 
winter  for  hard  spring.    This  is  not  a 
perfect  substitution,  but  coamnon  where 
both  kinds  of  wheat  are  available  and  the 
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price  spread  is  favoratle.     Beca.use  of  Its 
high  quality  and  the  premiums  it  normally 
commands,  HRS  is  not  often  used  for  feed. 
HRS  supplies  are  supplemented  each  year 
by  small  amounts  of  imported  wheat.  The 
majority  of  this  is  seed  wheat  and  comes 
from  Caoada. 

Although  HRS  exports  have  seldom 
been  larger  than  50  million  bushels,  much 
greater  quantities  were  shipped  in  both 
1966/67  and  1967/68.    Normally,  because  of 
price, it  has  been  an  unattractive  purchase 
"or  countries  buying  wheat  under  the  food 
aid  programs.    However,  in    some  recent 
years ,  the  United  States  has  moved  sub- 
stantial quantities  under  these  programs 
in  order  to  protect  the  limited  supplies 
of  other  classes  of  wheat. 

In  recent  years ,  stocks  of  HRS  have 
been  sufficient  to  cover  domestic  and  ex- 
port requirements.     In  19'+'+,  HRS  stocks 
accounted  for  1*7.6  percent  of  the  total, 
but  have  seldom  reached  25  percent  since 
then.    However,  the  leurgest  physical  quan- 
tity was  over  251  million  bushels  in  July 
1958. 

Prices  of  U.S.  HRS  are  affected  as 
much  by  supplies  and  prices  in  Canada  as 
by  those  of  competing  wheats  in  the  United 
States.    Domestic  HRS  prices  tend  to  move 
in  relationship  to  HFW,    subject  to  qual- 
ity and  supply  considerations.  Canada, 
our  principal  competitor  for  export  mar- 
kets, indirectly  affects  prices  by  its 
actions  in  the  world  export  markets. 

Minneapolis  is  the  major  terminal 
market  for  HRS,  as  well  as  an  important 
milling  center  for  hard  spring  flours. 
■Although  HRS  is  grown  in  the  North  Central 
United  States ,  less  than  half  the  total 
spring  wheat  exports  normally  move  through 
the  Great  Lakes.     In  recent  years,  large 
amounts  have  been  shipped  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  to  Europe  and  from  Pacific  ports  to 
Japan . 


DURUM  WHEAT 

Regions  and  Varieties 

Durvim  viheat  is  unique  among  the  5 
classes  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States.    Botanically,  Triticum  durum  is 
a  species  distinct  from  the  common  bread 
wheats.    There  are  two  separate  forr.s  of 
durum,  of  which  only  one  is  still  grown 
extensively  in  the  United  States.  Red 
seeded  durum,  common  among  world  durums, 
has  not  been  important  in  this  country 
since  around  1950.    Amber  durum  is  the 
second  form.    It  has  kernels  that  are 
free  threshing,  white,  and  usually  rather 
long  and  pointed.    The  kernels  are  also 
treinslucent,  which  gives  them  an  amber 
appearance.    Durum  is  the  hardest  of  all 
wheats.    All  the  durvims  now  commercially 
grown  in  the  United  States  are  of  spring 
habit. 

Durum  has  been  widely  grown  in 
the  United  States  since  about  I9OO;  how- 
ever, it  has  never  accounted  for  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  wheat 
acreage.    In  1929  it  had  expanded  to  a 
high  of  9*'+  percent  of  total  acreage, 
but  had  dropped  to  2.1  percent  in  1959* 
The  area  planted  to  durum  has  shifted 
northward  until  the  center  of  production 
is  now  in  northeastern  North  Dakota. 
Over  four-fifths  of  the  U.S.  durum  crop 
is  normally  produced  in  this    State.  Of 
the  estimated  I968  crop  of  101  million 
bushels ,  8U . 9  million  came  from  here .  Lesser 
quantities  are  produced  in  South  Daicota, 
Montana,  Minnesota,  and  California.  Du- 
rum production  totaled  95  million  bushels 
in  1928,  but  dropped  to  7  million  in 
I93U,  and  hit  a  low  of  only  5  million 
bushels  in  195^. 

Most  of  our  early  durum  varieties 
T-rere  introduced  from  southern  Russia  and 
the  Mediterranean.    Durum,  like  all 
spring  wheats,  is  highly  vulnerable  to 
various  rust  strains.    Consequently,  new 
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DURUM- 1964 
1  DOT  =5,000  ACRES 


and  improved  varieties  have  been  contin- 
uously in  demand.    Of  the  10  varieties 
grown  in  196k,  only  one  was  in  existence 
before  I92U.    Kubanka  was  probably  the 
first  important  variety.    In  the  mld- 
1930 's  Mindum  and  Pentad  became  popular. 
By  195^  >  Mindum  accounted  for  alaiost  70 
percent  of  the  total  diirum  acreage.  How- 
ever ^  ±ti  susceptibility  to  certain  rust 
strains  has  contributed  to  its  decline  in 
the  past  15  years.    By  1959*  Mindum  had 
dropped  to  5  percent  of  the  total  while 
Langdon  and  Ramsey  (released  in  1956  under 
an  accelerated  variety  development  pro- 
gram) accounted  for  almost  86  percent.  By 
I96U,  Wells  was  the  leading  variety  with 
Lakota  in  second  place.    These  2  varieties 
had  been  released  in  I96O.    Leeds- -a  new 
variety  of  rust  resistant  durum  wheat  re- 
leased in* 1966  has  gained  in  popularity. 

Markets  and  Uses 

Durum  is  used  for  the  manufactvire 
of  semolina,  a  purified  middling  obtained 
from  the  grinding  process.    Semolina  is 
used  in  the  production  of  macaroni  and 
spaghetti  and  related  products.  Domestic 
use  of  durvim  has  been  fairly  stable  over 
the  years,  averaging  slightly  less  than 
30  million  bushels.    The  exact  level  in 
any  given  year  will  depend  upon  both  avail- 


able rjuppli--  and  quality  of  the  crop.  In 
years  of  short  supply,  other  wheats  may  be 
substituted  in  the  production  of  macaroni 
products.    In  a  I965  study  over  23  mil- 
lion bushels  of  dxirum  were  estimated  to 
have  been  lased  for  these  products. 

Over  the  years,  the  diirxim  situation 
has  been  characterized  by  sharply  fluct- 
uating production  and  supplies,  resulting 
in  wide-ranging  prices.    The  great  varia- 
tions in  durum  yields  may  be  attributed 
to  both  weather  and  rust  factors.  The 
variation  in  acreage  seeded  is  in  response 
to  changes  in  prices  and  Government  pro- 
grams.   As  d\irum  supplies  increase,  the 
premium  paid  for  it  over  hard  red  spring 
wheat  decreases,  thus  tending  to  discoxar- 
age  further  expansion. 


Minneapolis  has  long  been  the  major 
terminal  market  for  durum.    It  is  also 
an  important  milling  center.    The  Great 
.Lakes  are  the  principal  export  point,  al- 
though some  durum  moves  out  of  Gul^  and 
Atlantic  ports. 


Durum  is  grown  in  many  covintries, 
the  main  producers  are  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  North  America,  the  Soviet  Union, 
ajid  Argentina. 
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But  Argentina  ajid  Canada  are  the  only 
major  exporters  of  durum  wheat.    The  United 
States  has  exported  large  quantities  in 
the  past  3  years,  but  previously  most  of 
the  production  was  consumed  domestically. 
During  years  of  high  prices,  some  coun- 
tries export  diirum  and  import  cheaper 
bread  wheats.    World  durum  trade  is  small, 
totaling  only  3  to  U  percent  of  the  total 
world  wheat  trade.    Western  Europe  is  the 
major  importer  of  durum,  almost  all  of 
which  is  on  a  commercial  basis.    In  the 
last  few  years,  the  United  States  has 
shipped  minute  amounts  of  durvun  under  the 
food  aid  programs. 

EASTERN  SOFT  WHEATS 

Regions  and  Varieties 

Soft  red  winter  and  white  wheat 
grown  in  the  east  have  been  grouped  into 
a  general  category  called  "eastern  soft 
wheat."  The  most  iraportajit  wheat  grown 
is  soft  red  winter,  while  eastern  white 
wheat  is  of  lesser  importance.  Eastern 
white  is  included  here  because  of  its 


isolation  from  the  western  white  wheat 
area  and  its  independence  of  that  area's 
supply  and  demand  factors.    Except  where 
specifically  noted,  this  discussion  will 
combine  the  two  eastern  wheats. 


About  one- fourth  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  grown  in 
the  eastern  region,  including  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  plus  Lou- 
isiana 8ind  parts  of  Missouri,  Arkansas 
£ind  Texas.    The  western  boundary  is  more 
climatic  than  geographic  so  there  is  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
soft  wheats  of  the  east  and  the  hard 
wheats  of  the  west.    Agricvilture  in  the 
eastern  soft  wheat  area  is  diversified, 
as  opposed  to  the  hard  wheat  areas  of  the 
west  where  wheat  is  the  dominant  crop. 
Here,  dairying  and  the  raising  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  are  the  leading  indus- 
tries.   Wheat  has  to  compete  with  corn, 
soybeans,  hay,  pasture,  other  crops  and 
people  for  laiid  usage.    Eastern  soft  wheat 
is  often  gro^vn  as  a  supplement  to  and  in 
rotation  with  other  crops.    Nearly  all 
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EASTERN  SOFT  WHEAT  ACREAGE, 
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the  soft  wheat  grown  in  the  East  is  seed- 
ed in  the  fall  and  harvested  in  the  fol- 
* lowing  spring  and  summer. 

Acreeige  in  eastern  soft  wheat  as  a 
percent  of  the  total  acreage  has  dropped 
sharply  over  the  years.    From  a  1919 
level  of  almost  a  third  of  the  total, 
acreeige  in  these  wheats  dropped  to  less 
than  15  percent  in  the  early  1960's.  How- 
ever, increasing  yields  have  limited  any 
decline  in  production — I967  was  a  record 
for  the  eastern  soft  wheat  crop  compared 
with  a  recent  low  of  IU8  million  bushels 
in  1951. 

Tlie  major  soft  red  wheat  producers 
in  the  east  are:    Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania.    Since,  I96U 
there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  in  soft 
red  acreage  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  States 
and  the  Southeastern  States.    White  wheat 
in  the  east  comes  principally  from  New 
York  and  Michigaji,  with  traces  in  adjoin- 
ing States. 

Eastern  farmers  generally  prefer 
beardless  varieties,  of  wheat,  usually 
more  suitable  for  livestock  use.  Often 
the  earlier  a  variety  matvires  the  more 
desirable.    This  permits  more  extensive 
use  of  land  and  labor. 


Many  of  the  early  varieties  of  east- 
ern soft  wiieats  cetn  be  traced  back  to  Ev- 
rope  and  the  Mediterraneaji.    Sixty- five 
varieties  of  soft  red  winter  were  reported 
grown  in  196k.    The  large  number  of  vaxie- 
ties  reflect  the  diverse  geographical  area 
over  which  this  wheat  is  grown.  Fulcastf.r 
Fultz,  Mediterranean,  and  Poole  were  somt 
of  tlae  early  varieties  of  soft  red.  Only 
traces  of  these  varieties  are  found  today. 
Only  2  varieties,  Thorne  and  Monon,  have 
ever  accounted  for  over  30  percent  of  the 
acreage.    Introduced  in  1937 >  Thorne  in- 
increased  rapidly,  totaling  nearly  3«5 
million  acres  in  19^9.    Monon,  released  in 
1959 >  was  the  only    variety  grown  on  more 
than  a  million  acres  in  196k,  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  class  acreage. 


Only  two  varieties  of  eastern  white 
are  now  commercially  important.    Avon  was 
the    most  important  variety  in  196k,  ac- 
coimting  for  over  half  the  acreage  in  New 
York  said  over  10  percent  in  Michigan. 
Genesee,  which  had  been  the  principal 
variety  in  1959  in  New  York,  had  slipped 
badly.    During  this  5-year  period  it  held 
its  own  in  Michigan,  making  up  axo\ind  63 
percent  of  the  acreage.    Yorkwin  and  Cor- 
nell 595,  which  had  been  important  in  the 
past,  had  all  but  disappeared  by  196k, 


Markets  emd  Uses 

Stocks  of  eastern  soft  wheat  have 
been  mnning  at  a  much  reduced  level  in 
recent  years.    Since  I96O,  eastern  soft 
wheats  have  accovinted  for  a  little  over 
one  percent  of  the  total  stocks  compared 
with  over  10  percent  30  years  ago. 


Flour  milled  from  eastern  soft 
wheats  is  one  of  the  basics  in  the  manu- 
factxire  of  pastries,  cookies,  crackers, 
and  cakes.    Despite  specialized  uses,  in 
some  instances  one  class  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  part  for  another,  although  some 
products  such  as  saltines  have  rather  ri- 
gid requirements  for  a  specific  wheat. 

Substitution  may  take  place  between 
eastern  soft  wheats  and  low-protein  haxd 
wheats  grown  in  adjacent  areas  in  the  pro- 
duction of  family  type  flour.    In  addition 
to  the  usual  competitive  factors  of  loca- 
tion and  quality  requirements  of  the  final 
products,  the  degree  of  competition  be- 
tween these  wheats  is  also  affected  by 
the  general  lack  of  price  support  eligi- 
bility of  eastern  soft  wheat. 

Annual  domestic  use  of  eastern 
soft  wheat  is  fairly  stable  at  around  I50 
to  160  million  bushels.    The  bulk  of  this 
goes  into  food  use.    A  large  proportion 
of  eastern  white  wheat  is  ground  for  flour. 
It  is  also  used  in  prepared  whole  grain 
breakfast  cereals. 
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At  times  large  quantities  of  soft 
red  vrinter  move  into  feed  use.  Because 
of  its  quality  and  the  fact  that  many 
sections  of  the  eastern  soft,  wheat  region 
are  feed  grain  deficient  areas,  wheat  in 
this  region  is  more  lilcely  to  be  fed.  Ex- 
ports act  as  the  mechansism  for  holding 
carryover  stocks  of  this  wheat  at  moder- 
ate or  negligible  levels.    Commercial  ex- 
ports fluctate  depending  on  the  size  and 
quality  of  Western  Europe's  crop — also 
soft  wheat — and  the  U.S.  export    price  of 

soft  wheat  versus  that  of  hard  winter,  or- 
dinary protein.    Since  many  producers  of 
eastern  soft  wheat  are  not  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, prices  are  usually  weak  relative  to 
the  price  support  loan  level.    On  the 
other  hand,  low- protein  haxd  wheats  usually 
derive  greater  price  strength  from  the 
loan  program  because  the  program  absorps 
excess  hard  wheat  supplies. 

Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  are  the  two  major 
interior  terminal  markets  for  eastern  soft 
wheat.    There  are  a  number  of  other  mar- 
keting centers  in  this  region  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Buffalo,  N.Y.  and  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


WESTERN  WHITE  WHEAT 

Regions  and  Varieties 

WMte  wheat  may  be  hard  or  soft, 
spring  or  winter,  common  or  club.  Eastern 
white  wheat  has  been  grouped  with  soft  red 
wheat  in  the  East  because  of  its  isolation 
from  the  major  white  wheat  area.  Although 
western  white  wheat  is  at  times  listed  as 
a  subclass  of  white  wheat j in  this  articl* 
all  white  wheat  grown  in  the  Western  United 
States  has  been  placed  into  a  general  cate- 
gory called  western  white  wheat. 


White  wheat  is  grown  in  most  of  the 
western  states.    The  majority  of  each 
year's  crop  comes  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west, which  encompasses  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  northern  Idaho.    Washington  is 
the  most  itnporteint  producer,  frequently 
accounting  for  over  half  the  western  white 
wheat  crop.    Although  the  Pacific  Northwest 
accounts"  for  85  percent  of  the  total  west- 
ern white  wheat  production,  small  quanti- 
ties are  also  grown  in  California,  Montana 
and  Utah,  with  trace  amounts  in  adjoining 
states. 


WHITE -1964 
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Soil  and  climate  thrcnighout  the 
greater  part  of  the  western  vhite  region 
are  not  favorable  to  hardness  of  wheats. 
Therefore,  laost  of  the  wheat  of  this  re- 
gion is  either  semi -hard  or  soft.    14o8t  of 
the  wheat  in  this  area  is  grown  using  the 
summer-  fallow  system.    To  some  extent,  all 
five  of  the  major  classes  of  wheat  are 
grown  in  this  area.    Soft  white  and  white 
club,  subclasses  of  white  wheat  are  the 

most  important,  followed  distantly  by 
hard  red  winter. 

Barley  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant feed  grain  competitor  for  land 
use  in  this  region.    With  the  expansion 
in  irrigation,  alfalfa  and  truck  crops 
have  eJ-so  increased  in  importance. 

Many  of  the  earliest  white  wheats 
originated  in  Europe,  while  more  recentijy 
developed  ones  come  from  Australia. 
Extensive  research  on  new  varieties  has 
also  been  carried  out  in  the  Pacfic 
Northwest. 

The  percentage  share  of  the  total 
U.S.  wheat  acreage  occupied  by  white 
wheat  in  the  west  has  changed  little  since 
the  early  1900's.    From  a  I9U9  level  of 
5.1  million  acres,  it  had  decreased  to 
3.6  million  by  I96U,  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  acreage  reduction  programs.  Production 
in  the  west  has  more  theui  tripled  over 
the  last  1+0  years,  climaxing  in  a  record 
1967  crop  of  around  I90  million  bushels. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
white  wheat:    common  and  club.  Club 
wheat  is  distinguished  from  common  white 
by  the  shorter  and  denser,  laterally  com- 
pressed spikes. 

Forty-two  varieties  of  white  wheat 
were  grown  in  lS6k.    Of  these,  only  four 
were  commercially  in5>ortant  in  the  east- 
ern white  wheat  region  and  were  grown  al- 
most exclusively  in  this  area.    The  bulk 
of  the  white  wheat  acreage  is  in  the 
western  United  States.    The  variety  which 
now  dominates  the  western  white  wheat 
acreage  is  Gaines,  released  in  I96I.  It 
is  a  winter  hardy  semi-dwarf  wheat  with 
satisfactory  soft  wheat  baking  q|ualities 


when  grown  under  the  proper  climatic 
conditions.    In  196^+,  it  was  the  only 
white  variety  to  occupy  over  a  million 
acres,  accounting  for  3^.9  percent  of  the 
total  white  wheat  acreage.    By  19^7, 
acreage  in  Gaines  had  increased  to  over 
2  million  acres  or  about  three-fifths  of 
the  totatl  winter  wheat  acreage  plaiited  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.    Baart,  Goldcoin, 
Hybrid  128,  and  Pacific  Bluestem  were  all 
iinportant  early  varieties  of  white  wheat 
in  the  West. 


In  the  past  20  years,  varieties 
such  as  Elgin,  Elmar,  Omar,  and  Moro  have 
also  been  introduced  and  become  important , 
but  Moro  is  the  only  one  extensively 
grown  today. 


Markets  and  Uses 

Despite  the  fact  that  white  wheat 
is  produced  inland,  the  principal  markets 
are  the  seaboard  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Portland,  Oreg.    This  is 
an  area  of  flour  mills  and  export  houses. 
Portland,  is  the  major  coastal  terminal 
market  for  western  white.    Some  wheat  is 
retained  in  the  interior  to  be  ground  by 
mills,  the  most  Importaiit  of  which  are  in 
the. Pendleton,  Oreg.,  and  Spokane,  Wash, 
areas. 

Although  domestic  use  has  never  been 
very  large,  domestic  markets  have  absorbed 
from  20  to  UO  million  bushels  of  western 
white  in  recent  years.    It  is  primarily 
used  for  cracker  and  pastry  flovir.  Because 
of  the  scaxcity  of  hard  red  wheats  in  this 
area,  the  high-protein  hard  white  wheats 
are  also  used  in  multipurpose  or  family 
flovir .    Millers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  required  from  25  to  50  million  bushels 
of  wheat  a  year  for  grinding  flour  during 
the  past  30  years.    Of  this  total,  normally 
less  than  one-third  would  be  white  wheat. 
Hard  wheats  must  be  shipped  into  the  re- 
gion to  be  blended  with  the  soft  wheats 
to  strengthen  the  flour.    The  amount  of 
wheat  shipped  in  depends  upon  the  protein 
content  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  wheat 
crop. 
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Large  quantities  of  vestern  white 
were  used  for  feed  during  under 
the  government  wheat  feeding  program.  Al- 
thoxigh  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  tradition- 
ally been  a  feed  grain  deficit  area,  white 
wheat  feeding  has  seldom  totaled  more  than 
10  million  bushels  since  1950. 

The  western  white  wheat  area 
(specifically  the  Pacific  Northwest  region) 
has  traditionally  been  a  heavy  net  export- 
er.   Government-assisted  export  programs 
have  benefited  this  area  since  the  1930' s. 
Export  volume  prior  to  the  1950' s  had  never 
reached  100  million  bushels.    The  record 
movement  was  in  I967/68,  when  1^7  million 


bushels  were  shipped,  over  half  of  which 
was  \inder  Government  programs.  Govern- 
ment export  subsidy  payments,  increased 
cash  sales  to  Japan,  and  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program  were  all  instrumental  in 
maintaining  exports  at  high  levels.  In 
recent  years,  large  quantities  of  western 
white  have  been  shipped  to  the  food-de- 
ficit countries  of  Southeast  Asia  under 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program.    Japan  has 
been  the  largest  commercial  purchaser  of 
western  white. 

As  is  true  in  most  of  the  other 
commercial  wheat  areas,  farmers  in  the 
western  white  wheat  region  have  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  government  loem  pro- 
grams.   This  along  with  an  active  export 
demand  has  kept  white  wheat  prices  in  the 
West  above  loan  levels  in  most  recent 
years. 
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Table  5  . — Wheat:    Estimated  supply  and  distribution  by  classes,  United  States 
average  1964-66,  annual  I966-67,  and  projections  for  1968 


(Note, — Figures  in  this  table,  except  production,  are  only  approximations) 
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68 
1U2 

120 
136 

1*7 
Ui 

132 
50 

71^1* 
680 

Carryover,  June  30,  I967 

257 

15 

109 

29 

15 

425 

1967/68  5/  : 
Carryover,  July  1,  I967 
Production  ; 
Imports  3/  : 

257 
711 

15 
280 

109 
236 
1 

29 
63 

15 
234 

425 
1,521* 
1 

Supply  ; 

968 

295 

3U6 

92 

249 

1,950 

Exports  3/  ; 

^V^mAo  ^  A           ^  0  0  T^T^Ao       n  A  A    11  / 

JJOIDCB  WXC    vXJLBoippCcLI  cUlCC  *r/ 

369 

125 

X.HKJ 

73 

31 

jO 

163 

761 

Carryover,  June  30,  I968  ; 

1  "31 

 5><i  " 

1968/69  Projected  : 
Carryover,  July  1,  I968  ; 
Production  ; 

TTnTlrtT*tS    ^  /  • 

J.Ul^A.'A  wo     J/  « 

321 
811 

30 
2kk 

137 
229 

23 
101 

26 
213 

537 
1,598 

Supply  t 
Domestic  disappearance  U/  ; 

1,132 

27k 

267 

124 

?29 

2,136 

3^+5 

160 

iho 

65 

750 

Available  for  export  j 
and  carryover  • 

787 

Ilk 

227 

84 

174 

1,386 

1/  Beginning  with  1964  exports  adjusted  to  retlect  year  of  production. 

2/  July  1  carryover  is  based  largely  on  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  survey,  but  includes 
allowance  for  white  wheat  in  the  East  and  other  West. 

^  Imports  and  exports  aire  of  \^at,  including  flour  and  other  products  In  terms  of 
wheat. 

4/  Wheat  used  for  food  (in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  territories,  and  by  the  mill- 
tairy  both  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seed  and  industry. 
^  Preliminary. 
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Table  7. — Wheat  and  flour:    Current  indicators  of  export  movement, 
by  program,  coaatal  area  and  class  of  ^eat, 
Jxay- September  1967  and  1968 


Period, 

Wheat  (grain 
for 

only) - Inspections 
export  1/ 

Flour  ( vheat 
equivalent)- 

Program ,  and 
Coastal  area 

:  Hard 
:  Winter 

:    Red      :    Hard  : 
:  Winter  :  Spring  : 

Durum 

;  White  ; 

Mixed 

1  Total 

of  export 
sales  2/ 

Million  bushels  -- 

July- September  I967 

Dollars 

!  26.3 

7.5 

13.2 

3.5 

12.5 

65.0 

3.3 

CCC  Credit 
Barter 

5.5 
22.8 

7.0 
li.2 

1.3 

.1 

— 
13.7 

— 

12.5 
1+1.6 

.2 

Conmercial 

56.6 

 1^5  

3.6 

26.2 

— 

119.1 

— H — 

Title  I  ( Credit ) 
Title  II  (Donations) 

1.0 

S3.y 
1.5 

~  " 

14.2 

— 



2.5 

2.8 

P.L.  kOo 

25.1 

25.3 

M  —  a 

1U.2 

h.2 

Total 

•  81.8 

IU.7 

3.6 

ko.k 

— 

i/isu.o 

7.7 

July- September  I968 

Dollars 

23.1 

5.2 

19.1 

7.6 

10.2 

.3 

65.5 

k.6 

CCC  Credit 
Barter 

6.7 

.9 
.3 

1.9 

2.2 

— 

.9 

11.1 

.3 

Commerclail 

29. B 

6.h 

21.0 

77.5 

Title  I  (Credit) 
Title  II  (Donations) 

25.6 

2.0 

7.7 

35.3 

18.6 
3.7 

P.L.  U80 

30.1 

2.0 

7.7 

39.B 

22.3 

Total  : 

59.9 

8,4 

21.9 

7.6 

20.1 

.3 

27.2 

July- September  1967  : 
Coastal  areas:  : 
Great  Lakes  : 
Atlantic  : 
Gulf  : 
Pacific  : 

66*7 
15.1 

.3 
5.7 
31*. 8 
2.7 

a.Jt 

.6 

3.9 

7.8 

.3 
.2 

.8 
.8 

38.8 

— 

6.6 

7.1 
105.7 

6U.6 

IT 
0 
T 

Total  : 

81.8 

V'^3.5 

1U.7 

3.6 

uo.k 

18U.O 

A 

V 

July- September  1968  : 
Coastal  areas:  : 
Great  Lakes  : 
Atlantic  : 
Gulf  : 
Pacific 

11. u 

6.6 
1.0 

6.6 
1.0 
k.k 

9-9 

7.0 

"k 
.2 

.9 
0 

18.8 

.2 
.1 

lk.5 
2.k 
60.0 
hl.3 

A 
I 
L 
A 
B 
L 

Total  : 

59.9 

8.U 

21.9 

7.6 

20.1 

.3 

118.2 

  E 

1/  Based  on  veekly  reports  of  insi^ctions  for  export.    Does  not  include  rail  or  truck  movement  to 


Canada  or  Mexico. 

2/  Registrations  of  sales  under  the  Cash  Baiyment  Flo\ir  Export  Program  (GR-3U6)  for  period  ending  on 
Saturday  nearest  to  end  of  month  shovn.  Flour  inspections  are  not  available  nor  are  registrations  of 
flour  broken  dovn  by  class  of  >rtieat  from  vhich  flour  vas  milled. 

3/  Does  not  include  new  crop  shlpaents  froa  Oulf  Ports,  estioated  at  8  Billloe  bushels  In  June  I967. 
Includes  minor  AID  shipments. 

^  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 
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Table    8. — V?heat:    U.S.  inspections  for  export,  by  programs, 
and  country  of  destination,  J\ily- September  I967 


Country 

Dollar 
sales 

CCC 
credit 

Barter 

Title 

P.L.  Wo 

I 

: Title  II 

AID 

Total 

Local  \ 
currency! 

Long-term  \  Dona- 
credit    \  tions 

1,000  Bushels  -- 

Afghanistan 

... 

... 

... 



500 

Angola 

333 

— 





... 

333 

Belgium 

2,338 

— 





2,338 

Brazil 

— 

— 

lU,830 





ll*,830 

CMle 

— 

1,653 





1,653 

Colombia 

— 

— 

l,Ui8 

... 



l,Ui8 

Costa  Rica 

— 

392 

... 



392 

Cyprus 

352 

— 

— 

... 



352 

Dominican  Rep. 

30k 

— 

— 



50U 

Eciiador 





375 

... 

375 

El  Salvador 

377 







377 

France 

1,573 

— 

... 



... 

1.573 

Germany,  West 

6U1 

— 

... 

... 



... 

61*1 

Guatemala 

... 



5U6 

--. 

... 

5U6 

Haiti 

... 

95 

... 

•  "  • 

... 

... 

95 

Hong  Kong 

110 

... 

*  *  " 

... 

... 

110 

Hondxiras 

81 

-.- 

13'* 

--- 



215 

India 



901 

7,258 

47,702 

1,012 

113 

57,066 

Israel 

3U6 

... 

l,lUl 

«  M  a 

— 

... 

... 

1,W7 

Italy 

775 

... 

—  —  « 

""" 

... 

... 

775 

Japan 

2U,099 

... 

... 

2U,099 

Korea 

1,130 

... 

6,898 

1,'*73 

... 

9,501 

Netherlands 

11,718 

... 

•  «  — 

"  " 

... 

11,718 

Nicaragua 

-.- 

13U 

... 

13** 

Nigeria 

969 

... 

... 

... 

... 

969 

Norvay 

702 

--. 

... 

... 

... 

702 

Okinawa 

kk5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

UU5 

Pakistan 

... 

6,359 

... 

JLc,  CO? 

.— 

... 

l8,61tif 

Panama 

390 

... 

— 

... 

390 

Peru 

615 

... 

3,833 

— 

— 

... 

U,4U8 

Philippines 

5,952 

... 

•  k 

... 

5,956 

Saudi  Arabia 

315 

— 



... 

— 

315 

Sierra  Leone 

— 

— 

295 



295 

Singapore 

89 

— 

— 



89 

Talvan  (Formosa) 

1,123 

— 

1,010 



2,133 

Thailand 

110 

— 

110 

Trinldaui 

660 

19 

679 

Tunisia 

... 

806 

l,U69 

... 

2,275 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

86U 

86U 

United  Kingdom 

1,35'* 

1,35** 

Venezuela 

7,688 

7,688 

Yugoslavia 

5,137 

5,137 

Other 

253 

209 

U62 

Grand  Total 

•  65,042 

12,^92 

in,  591 

62,055 

0 

2,U85 

322 

183,987 

Based  on  veekly  reports  of  inspections  for  export  by  licensed  grain  inspectors  end.  does  not 
include  rail  euid  truck  movement  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Grain  Division 
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Table    9. --Wheat:    U.S.  Inspections  for  export,  ty  programs, 

and  country  of  destination,  July- September  I968 


P.L.  h8o 

Covmtry 

:  Dollar 

CCC 

Barter 

Title  I            :  Title  II 

AID 

Total 

:  sales 

credit 

Local    .'  Long-termI  Dona- 
currency,      credit  '.  tions 

1,000  Bushels 


:    X, joo 

1 

J.,  JOU 

Bolivia 

1  An 
xou 

Brazil 

1  1 00 

1,1<;? 

f  , 

ft  L.c;^; 

X  f  \J\J\J 

2,48o 

Lnina  \  laivan ) 

''■,7  1  J 

CoXonibla 

1  U8U 

uosoa  i\j.ca 

J 

1  17S 

7QO 

7Q0 

El  Salvador 

k65 

U65 

Finland 

18U 

l84 

France 

2,713 

2,713 

Germany,  West 

2,153 

2,153 

GuatemEila 

33U 

595 

929 

Hong  Kong 

194 











194 

Honduras 

U85 

485 

Iceland 

Ik 

14 

India 





5,867 





728 

6,595 

Indonesia 

«  *  « 

M  M  _ 



70 

70 

Israel 

3.651 

3,651 

Italy 

2,820 

__- 

___ 

... 

.-- 

_._ 

2,820 

japem 

20,U8l 

20,48l 

Jordan 

896 

896 

Korea 

1,080 

7.309 

U,l+92 

12,881 

Malaysia  ■ 

172 

172 

Netherlands  ■ 

lU,6lU 

l4,6l4 

Ni  caragua  *, 

129 

110 

239 

il  X           XCL  ■ 

1,280 

1  280 

Okinawa  ; 

'38U 

'384 

Pakistan  : 

881^ 

— 

2,359 

— 

— 

— 

3,243 

Panama  ; 

UlO 

4lO 

Peru  : 

1,352 

1,352 

Philippines  : 

5,662 

5,662 

Sierra  Leone  : 

282 

282 

Spain  : 

hhi 

441 

Surinam  : 

52 

52 

Thailand  : 

108 

108 

Trinidad  : 

671 

671 

Tunisia  : 

980 

980 

Iftiited  Kingdom  : 

60U 

6o4 

Uruguay  : 

U,020 

4,020 

Venezuela  : 

6,780 

6,780 

Other  : 

619 

619 

Grand  Total  : 

65,530 

884 

11,109 

15,535 

19.772 

4,1+92 

901 

118,223 

Beised  on  weekly  reports  of  Inspections  for  export  by  licensed  grain  inspectors  euid  does  not 
include  rail  and  truck  movement  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Consiimer  and  Marketing  Service,  Grain  Division 
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Table  11. — Wheat:    CCC  operations  and  stocks,  as  of  September  I968, 

specified  dates 


Price  Support  Activity 

Item 

1967  crop  through  or  as  of- 

1968  crop 

September  30,  I967 

June  30,  1968 

through  or  as  of 
September  30,  I968 

Placed  under  loem: 
Warehouse  stored 
Farm  stored 

82.8 
56.8 

• —  Million  bushels  -■ 

65.3 

Total  under  loan 

139.6 

270.1 

259.1 

Loan  repayments 
Loan  deliveries 
Outstanding  under  loan 
Remaining  under  reseal  loan  l/ 

1.3 

138.3 
63.3 

104.5 
3.2 

162.  U 

56.0 

1.3 

257.8 
210.1 

Sales  and  Dispositions 

July- September 
1967 

July- June 

1967/68 

July- September 
:  1968 

Statuatory  Minimum  2/ 

2.7 

■  --  Million  bxishels  -■ 
3.8 

?/ 

Domestic 

.3 

.8 

.4 

Export 

Barter 
OSH  Credit 

frR  Pfil   nnA   'ik'i  h/ 
\jr\  csjx  euiu 

Donations 

3/ 

7.3 
1.0 

18.7 

k.2 

5.9 
1.0 

Total  export 

8.3 

22.9 

6.9 

'TV\^          bbIoo    on/I    A  A  ciT%/^a  ^     4  r\n  o 
J.Uli'CLL    BeLJ.CB    CUlu.  UxopOBlUXOnS 

11.3 

27.5 

7.3 

CCC- 

■Owned  Uncommitted  Stocks 

Class  of  wheat 

October  1,  I967 

July  1,  1968 

•  October  1,  I968 

Hard  vinter 
Hard  spring 

Red  winter  • 

White 

Durum 

Mixed 

•  59.6 
53.3 
.8 

.3 
1.5 
.3 

• —  Million  bushels  -- 
54.5 
kk.9 
1.7 
.7 
.3 
.3 

50.9 
42.2 

3.3 

1.6 

.3 
.3 

Total 

115.8 

102.4 

98.6 

1/  From  previous  crops. 
2/  For  unrestricted  use. 
3/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

k/  Sales  for  export  at  net  export  and  gross  export  prices,  respectively. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service- -Based  on  operating  reports  which  differ 
from  more  complete  fiscal  reiwrts. 
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Table  13. — Wheat;    Quantity  remaining  under  reseal  loan,  196k-67  crops,  as  of  Septemher  30,  I968 


From  crop  of* 

Total 

;      ±yO (  crop 

;    190  f  crop  : 

Warehouse  and 

;    fariii  stoied 

;    farm  stored 

;     fanti  stored 

:    farm  stoi'ed 

: warehouse  l/  ; 

farm  stored 

—  1,000 

Bushels 

ArKSJlGELS 

40 

M-O 

k/dj.  J.  1  OxTl  J.a 

1  ho 

13 

150 

Colorado 

oflo 

3,515 

0, 134 

L,^^  J_Cv  WdJ.  C 

1  0 

p^ 

Georgia. 

28 

28 

2I+8 

2,018 

3,  yoo 

n  1 1no1  R 

x^o 

Tnd.l&na 

6s 

128 

1 

•3 

XH 

X  1 

1  QTl 

J>  1  ^  1 

Pfi  9U7 

3U,i8'f 

TT^ri + 1 1  p  V  V 

PS 

PS 

^3 

i  LL  ^liXf^CUi 

■^67 

I'l-LliilCoU  \jtX 

ft  1  r>P 

0  ,  xUc 

Ml  itil5riilT"1 

1  LLODI^fUA  J. 

707 
IV  1 

7n7 

Mrtn  ^  n  n  fi 

1  '^77 

^  nliO 

H  ,  XUU 

3U,  3t<; 

TJ^Vi  T*fl  a  It  A 

2,118 

850 

^  ^nft 

11 , 203 

p-O    ll  oil 

M  A  V0  A  A 

ill 

c 

c; 

? 

Nau  MavI 

7 
1 

0 

J 

681 

p? 

lid  U^l  \jO.HJX^lltX 

X3 

North  Dakota 

P>11C 

1  >OjO 

27,191 

50,  (40 

unxo  ; 

0 

1, 

33 

199 

611Q 

000 

Oklahoma 

e: 
0 

1, 

■iki: 

on  ^ 

,  0  f  0 

Oregon  ; 

DO 

1  olin 
X ,  y*+u 

Perxn  B  yl  van  i  a 

X 

i,D 

s  7 

South  Dakota  ; 

c,  DDI 

2, 110 

3.391 

15 , 

30, 008 

Tennessee  ; 

c. 
0 

Texas  : 

60 

2,556 

2,616 

Utah  ; 

- 

- 

- 

90 

16 

106 

Virginia  ! 

6 

26 

32 

Washington  : 

264 

326 

1,931* 

3,796 

6,320 

Wisconsin  ; 

U6 

V^oming  : 

112 

25 

5U9 

278 

1,012 

Total  : 

15,8U2 

13,623 

23,779 

8I+.153 

72,752 

210,1'*9 

1/  Breakdown  by  classes  of  CCC-ovned  wheat:  Hard  red  winter  57,623,225;  Hard  red  spring  7,1*13,012;  Soft  red 
winter  1,^52, 8l2;  white  wheat  5,225,550;  mixed  294,796;  Durum  282,370.  This  does  not  include  wheat  in  bins  or 
in  trsmsit. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Policy  and  Program  Appraisal  Division. 


Table       --Wheat:    CCC  operations  and  privately  held  stocks,  I960-67 


Marketing 

year 
beginning 

July 

Placed  under  price  support 

Delivered 
to  CCC 
2/ 

At  year 

end- -June  30 

Total 
carry- 
over 

CCC-owned 

or  controlled 

[Privately 
;  held 
stocks 

;  ^ 

Loans 

: Purchase  : 
:  agree-  : 
:    ments  : 
:      1/  : 

Total 

:  Stocks  : 
:  owned  : 
:  by  CCC  : 
:      3/  : 

Under  loam  from- 

Current  ' Previous 
crop      \  crop 

i  Sealed 
\  under 
|bond  4/ 

;  Total 

Million 

bushels  — 

i960 

U05.8 

20.3 

1*26,1 

260,5 

1,411,3 

1,242.5 

42,0 

45,4 

38 

1,367.9 

43.4 

1961 

262,  U 

9.6 

272.0 

119,9 

1,322.0 

1,096,6 

18.0 

40.0 

37 

1,191.6 

130.4 

1962 

280.7 

19.0 

299.7 

245,0 

1,195.2 

1,082,5 

4l,9 

25.7 

29 

1,179.1 

16,1 

1963 

161.6 

U.8 

173.1* 

85.2 

901.4 

828,9 

16,6 

36.0 

10 

891.5 

9-9 

1964 

197.9 

7-1 

205.0 

83.9 

817.3 

6/607.7 

47,8 

26,9 

682,4 

131*.  9 

1965 

170.1 

1.8 

171.9 

9.6 

535.2 

262.1 

32.2 

43.1 

3 

340,4 

194.8 

1966 

132.7 

.3 

133.0 

.4 

425.0 

123,6 

32.6 

37.1 

8 

201.3 

223.7 

1967  ll 

278,0 

.2 

278,2 

3.7 

537.5 

102,3 

165.7 

55.2 

323.2 

214,3 

marketing  year  and  direct  purchases  since  then,    3/  Includes  open-market  purchsises,  if  any,  and  accordingly  may 
include  some  new-crop  lAeat.    4/  Data  not  available  prior  to  June  30,  1959,    5/  Derived  by  subtracting  CCC  stocks, 
loans  outstanding,  and  sealed  under  bond  from  total  carryover.    6/  Beginning  June  30,  I965  and  I966  based  on  CCC 
uncommitted  inventory  rather  than  fiscal  reiwrts.    "jj  Preliminary, 

EFPATA:    This  table  supercedes  table  no.  l4  on  page  31,  originally  published  in  WS-205,  August  1968. 
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Table  15. --Wheat  and  flour:    Price  relationships  at  milling  centers 
year  beginning  July,  I96O-68 


Year 
and 

month 

At 

Kansas  City 

At 

Minneapolis 

\  Cost  of 

■  vheat  to 
1  produce 

■  100  lb. 
of  flour 

1/ 

Wholesale 

price  of- 

Cost  of 
vheat  to 
produce 
100  lb. 
of  flour 
1/ 

Wholesale  price  of- 

Bakery 

floliT 

per 
100  lb. 

Byprod- 
ucts 
obtained 
100  lb. 
flour  3/ 

Total  products 

Bakery 

flour 
per 
100  lb. 

Byprod- 
ucts 
obtained 
100  lb. 
flour  y 

Total  products 

Actual 

Over 
cost  of 
wheat 

Actual 

Over 
cost  of 
vheat 

—  Dollars  — 

1960/61 

5.0** 

.58 

5.62 

.85 

'*.92 

5.36 

.61 

5.97 

1.05 

1961/62 

5.13 

5.37 

.58 

5.95 

.82 

5.1*3 

5.70 

.61 

6.31 

.00 

1962/63 

5•'^7 

5.65 

.68 

6.33 

.86 

5.61 

5.92 

.  DO 

6. 60 

.99 

I963M 

'♦.99 

5.25 

.67 

5.92 

.93 

5.20 

5.52 

.  00 

^    1  Q 

6.10 

.90 

19o4/o5 

5.3'* 

C  111 

5.*! 

.70 

6.11 

.77 

5.61* 

5.68 

•  10 

6.38 

.71* 

1905/00 

5.07 

.72 

6.39 

.05 

p. Of 

0.01 

.73 

6.71* 

.87 

5-97 

0.01 

.05 

0.00 

.89 

6.19 

6.1^6 

.8U 

7.30 

1.11 

190  f /(» 

5.30 

.76 

6.22 

.86 

5.76 

5.97 

.76 

6.73 

•  97 

l.y\^  /  ^  1 

July- Sept. 

0.  J<i 

.  f  9 

7.28 

.96 

6.38 

D.  Op 

'  f  f 

7.62 

I.2I* 

Oct . -Dec . 

p.yo 

D.  up 

.90 

7.01 

1.03 

6.19 

6.51 

.91* 

7  Us 

1.26 

JBXl  *  -  n&p  • 

5.oi 

7'  li 

.87 

6.60 

.79 

6.07 

6.23 

.86 

7.09 

1.02 

Apr. -June 

5.75 

5.75 

.79 

6.51* 

.79 

6.12 

6 

78 

.  (O 

7.03 

.91 

1067/68 

5.9I* 

6.80 

.86 

July- Sept. 

5. "to 

5.61 

.75 

6.36 

.96 

6.09 

.71 

Oct. -Dec. 

5.38 

5A3 

.81* 

6.27 

.89 

5.77 

82 

6.76 

.99 

Jan. -Mar. 

5.1*6 

.78 

6.21* 

.81* 

5.72 

5.99 

.78 

6.77 

1.05 

Apr. -June  ■ 

5.25 

5.3U 

.68 

6.02 

.77 

5.59 

5.87 

.71 

6.58 

.99 

l?68/6^ 

5.3'* 

.62 

5.96 

.83 

July- Sept.  hj  • 

5.13 

5.W* 

5.83 

.61 

6.hh 

1.00 

1/  Based  on  73  percent  extractions  rate,  cost  of  2.28  bushels:    At  Kansas  City,  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  13  percent 
protein,  and  at  Minneapolis,  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  simple  average  of  13  percent  and  15  percent  protein. 
Includes  domestic  certificate  beginning  July  I96I*.    2/  Quoted  as  95  percent  patent  at  Kansas  City  and  standard 
patent  at  Minneapolis,  bulk  basis.    2/  Assumes  50-50  mlllfeed  distribution  betveen  bran  and  shorts  or  middlings, 
bulk  basis.    U/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 


'Table  16. —Flour  and  bread:    Retail  prices  in  leading  cities  of  the  United  States, 
annual  and  by  quarters,  1964-68 


Item 

July-  ; 
September  \ 

October- 
December 

January-  | 
March  ; 

April-  ; 
June  [ 

Annual 

—  Cents  — 

Flour,  5  pounds 

I96U/65 

57.1 

57.7 

58.1 

58.2 

57.8 

1965/66 

58.1 

57.9 

58.2 

58. U 

58.1 

1966/67 

59.5 

6l.k 

60.9 

60.8 

60.6 

1967/68 

59.1* 

59.1 

58.9 

58.6 

59.0 

1968/69 

58.3 

White  bread,  one  pound 

I96U/65 

20.7 

20.9 

21.0 

20.9 

20.9 

1965/66 

20.8 

20.9 

21.5 

21.8 

21.2 

1966/67 

22.5 

22.9 

22.7 

22.6 

22.7 

1967/68 

22.1 

22.2 

22.1 

22.2 

22.2 

1968/69 

22.5 

Whole  vheat  bread,  one  pound 

I96U/65 

26.3 

26.7 

26.7 

26.8 

26.6 

1965/66 

26.9 

27.1 

27.8 

26.1 

27.5 

1966/67 

29.2 

29.7 

29.5 

29.7 

29.5 

1967/68 

29,8 

29.8 

29.6 

29.8 

29.8 

1968/69 

30.2 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
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Table  I8. — Wheat:    Representative  domestic  and  export  prices  at  the 
Pacific,  G\alf  and  Atlantic  Coasts,  by  months,  19d4-68 


Year 

:  July  :  Aug.:Sept.:  Oct.:  Nov.:  Dec: Jan.:  Feb.:  Mar.  :  Apr.:  May  :  June:  Av. 

1964/65 
1965/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 

1964/65 
1965/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 

1964/65 
1965/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 

1964/65 

1965/66; 

1966/67- 

1967/68: 

1968/69: 

1964/65  - 
1965/66: 
1Q66/67' 
1967/68: 
1968/69: 

xyof /Op : 

1965/66: 
1966/67: 
1967/68: 
1968/69: 

:                                             —  Cents  per  bushel  — 

.                       Domestic  Price- -Portland- -No.  2  Weatem  White  1/ 

:    1.57    1.55    1.52    1.51    1.5^^    1.53    1.52    1.52    1,-52    1.5'+    1-57    1.57  lo** 
:    1.4o    1.51    1.52    1.5°    1.5°    1«59    1.d2    l.oO    1.55    1.5°    1.5"    1.d4  1.5° 
:    1.85    1.88    1.88   1.78    1.75    1-76   1.77    1.71   1.75    1.79    I.83    1.82  I.80 
:    1.64    1.63    1.62   1.62    1.60   1.63    1.67   1.72   1.68    1.65    1.62   1.62  1.64 
:    1.54   1.48    1.48  1.50 

:                               Export  Price — Pacific  Coast — Western  White 

:    1.77    1.75    1.72    1.71    1.70    1.66    1.6L             a.. 50    I.5I    1.54    I.56  I.63 
:    1.51    1.55    1.50    1.58    1.58    1.61    1.63    1.63    1.63    1.62    1.65    1.63  1.60 
.    1.70    1.77    1.80   1.77    1.75    1.76    1.76    1.71    1.71    1.73    1.74    1.80  1.75 
'    1.64    1.63    1.61    1.62    1.60    1.60    1.60    1.71    1.62    1.63    1.62    1.63  1.63 
1.64    1.63    1.62  i.6ii 

Domestic  Price— Gulf  Ports--  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  ordinary  protein  1/ 

1.  {d     1.  (4      1.  fO     L.Od     l.OO     l.O**-     l.OO     1.  [O      1.  f3     l.DO     l.D<i     1 .  Ol      1.  fp 
l.Df     1.  fO     1.  M     1.  fO     1.00     1.00     1.02     1.03     1.01     1.03     1.09     2.0*+  1.02 
2.13    2.14    2.10    1.98    2.04    2.07    1.97    1.94    2.00    1.93    1.94    1.86  2.01 
1.79   1.75    1.7*+   1.78   1.76   1.76   1.80   1.82   1.78   1.68   1.64   1.58  1.74 

1.52  1.50  1.49  1.56 

Export  Price--Gulf  Coast — Hard  Red  Winter 

X.Of      i.Of      J.. Of      X.CO     i.Op      X.Op      X.OU     X.D(      X.DD      X.Dj      X.DX      X.pO  X.fO 
X.pD      X.pf      J-.I?9     X.pO      X.pO      X.py     -L.59     i.DU     X.DU     X.DU     X.DU      X.Oy  X.DU 

1.78   1.84   1.83   1.80   1.79   1.84   1.83   1.85    1.90   1.86   1.86   l.8i  1,83 
1.76   1.74   1.72   1.73   1.71    1.69    1.69   1.71   1.73    1.68   1.64   1.68  1.71 
1.73    1.7^   1.73  1.73 

Domestic  Price- -Baltimore- -No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  1/ 

1     AT        1     CO       T     AO       T     AO       1     AA       T     AT       1     Aft       1     AO       1     71        1     AT       1     All        1                  1  ^C 

X.Ol     1.P9     LtOd     X.Dii     X.DD     X.D(      l.DO     X.Dy     1.(1     l.Df      X.D*t     X.DX  l.Dp 
1               1    (^9K      1    71       1    70       1    7ft      T    ftO      1    ft^      1    ft^      1    7^^      T    7^      T    7^      T    m       1  77 

X.OX     l.DO     X.  fi     ±.  (3     X.  fO     X.Oc:     X.OO     X.OO     X.  (0     X.  (D     X.  (D     i.yi     1.  (  1 

1.98    2.01   1.95    1.81   1.86   1.90   1.82   1.82   1.91   1.83    1.76   1.68  1.86 
1.60   1.58   1.54   1.59   1.5^   1.59   1.60   1.63   1.63   1.53   1.51   1.39  1.56 
1.34   1.28   1.25  1-29 

Export  Price — Atlantic  Coast--Soft  Red  Winter 

1    7A     1    no     1    Ti     1    AA     1    Ac     1    AH     1    AH     1    CC      1    CI     1    CI     1    A"^     1    AO     1  Ac; 
X.(D     X.|C      l.fj      X.DD     X.Dp      X.DO      X.DO      J-.pp      -'-.pf      -L.pf      X.Dp      X.Dc  X.op 

1.54      1.5^      1.56     1.56     1.58      1.60     1.62     1.65      1.62     1.58      1.58      1.65  1.59 

1.74    1.80   1.78   1.72   1.7^   1.79   1.79    1.78   1.84   1.79   1.75    1.68  1.77 
1.60   1.58   1.5^   1.59   1.5^   1.59   1.60   1.63   1.63   1.53    1.51   1.54  1.57 
1.62   1.68   1.69  1.59 

1/  Basis  prompt  or  30-day  shipment,  f.o.b.  vessel. 
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Table  20. --Durum  Wheat:    U.  S.  Supply  and  DiBtrllsution,  1965-68 


NOVEMBER  I968 


Period 


Stocks 

u 


Production 


Total  ; 
supply  \ 

for 
seed 

:  Milled 

Exports  \ 
grain  \ 

uses  : 

2/ 

disap- 
pearance 

—  1,000 

Bushels  — 

137,63U 
123,422 
100,010 
83,287 
137,634 

3,465 
3,465 

7,410 
7,410 
7,809 
6,219 
28,848 

4,818 
8,254 
9,922 
10,858 
33,852 

1,984 
7,748 

-1,008 
8,328 

17,052 

14,212 
23,4l2 
16,723 
28,870 
83,217 

117,055 
95,702 
64,111 
45,263 

117,055 

3,874 
3,874 

7,026 
7,984 
7,846 
6,327 
29,183 

9,712 
16,934 
11,539 

8,959 
47,144 

4,615 
6,673 
-  537 
-2,776 
7,975 

21,353 
31,591 
18,848 
16,384 
88,176 

91,892 
74,726 
60,746 
44,459 
91,892 

... 

5,017 
5,017 

7,424 
6,935 
7,715 
5,964 
28,038 

3,569 
9,4l3 
3,430 
9,691 
31,103 

6,173 
-2,368 
l42 

526 

4 , 473 

17,166 
13,980 
16,287 

21 , 198 
68,631 

124,755 

6,985 

7,547 

256 

14,788 

1965/66 

July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Jan. -Mar. 
Apr.-J\me 

Total 
1966/67 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Jan. -Mar. 
Apr.- June 

Total 
1967/68 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Jan. -Mar. 
Apr.- June 

Total 
1968/69 
July- Sept, 


67,768 
123,422 
100,010 
83,287 
67,768 

54,417 
95,702 
64,111 
45,263 
54,417 

28,879 
74,726 
60,746 
44,459 
28,879 

23,?6l 


69,866 

69,866 
62,638 

62,638 
63,013 

63,013 
2/101,494 


1/  Stocks  in  all  positions  as  estimated  by  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

2/  Includes  quantity  used  for  feed  and  cereals.    Also  includes  vaste,  loss  and  statistical  errors  in  estimates. 

2/  October  estlaite. 

Grain  Market  Neva,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 


Table  21. — Wheat,  vhite:    Supply  end  distribution,  Baclfic  Northwest,  (Oregon,  Washington, 

and  Northet-n  r.-iahot.  Jan. -June  1968,  ^Ith  comutirisons 


Item 

1966  1/ 

■  July- Dec.  ' 

!    1966  ; 

Jan. -June 
1967 

:       1967  1/ 

■  July- Dec, 

;  1967 

■  Jan, -June 

:  1968 

—  1,000 

Bushels  -- 

Supply 

Beginning  carryover 

Stocks  on  farms  2/ 

6,272 

6,272 

20,839 

2,619 

2,619 

24,924 

Stocks  off  farms 

12.013 

47,636 

6,502 

6,502 

52,?23 

Total 

18,285 

l8!285 

6ii!4^5. 

9.121 

77,247 

Production  2/ 

125,201 

125,201 

161,703 

161,703 

Inshlpnients  by  rail  and  truck  3/ 

4/3,753 

1,8a 

1.932 

10,409 

7.505 

2,904 

Total  supply 

147.239- 

145.307 

70.407 

181.233 

178.329 

80,151 

Disappearance 

Used  for  seed 

4,378 

3,909 

469 

3,847 

3,552 

295 

Used  for  feed 

4,558 

2,628 

1,930 

8,039 

4,352 

3,687 

MlUed  for  flour 

3,876 

3.618 

8.263 

3.875 

|}r388 

Total  domestic 

16,430 

10,413 

6,017 

20,149 

U.779 

8,370 

Outehipments  by  rail  and  water  ^ 

6/5«,376 

6/143,801 

6/83,585 

6/60,216 

TotaJ.  disappearance 

136.2^3 

71.890 

64.393 

16^.950 

95.364 

■^68:586 

Ending  carryover 

9.121 

68.475 

9.121 

16,002 

77,247 

16,002 

Total  distribution 

l45,4o4 

140,365 

73.514 

179.952 

172.611 

84,588 

Difference,  unaccounted  7/  j 

+  1,835 

+  4,942 

-  3,107 

+  1,281 

+  5,718 

-  4,437 

2/  Based  on  variety  sui-vey  ani  SRS  reports. 

3/  Grain,  only.    Imports  included  with  Inshlpments . 

£/  Percentage  of  white  wheat  applied  to  all  truck  inshlpments.    Rail  inshipments  from  reports  of  terminals. 
5/  Grain,  only.    Water  outshipments  are  inspections  for  export. 

6/  Insi)ected  exports  available  by  class.  Rail  outshipments  based  on  percentage  >rtiite  in  inspected  exports. 
7/  Difference  between  total  supplies  and  tot«J.  distribution  due  to  eunount  in  transit,  etc.,  euid  various  unknown 
in  components.    Miniis  sign  indicates  total  distribution  exceeds  total  supply. 

Data  made  available  through  the  Northwest  Wheat  Project  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Washington  Wheat  Commission, 
Oregon  Wheat  Commission,  Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Oregon  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA, 
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Table  23. — Wheat:    Supply  and  disappearance.  United  States,  Canada,  France,  Australia, 
and  Argentina,  average  1955-59  and  196o-6Jt.  annual  1965-68 


;                                                                  United  States 

Year 

Supply 

Disappearance 

beginning 

July  1 

\         Beginning  \ 
;      carryover  1/  ; 

Production 

:         Total  2/  : 

romestic  2/ 

\  Exports 

\  inclviding  flour 

Average 

1955-59 
I960-6U 

:  1,031 
:  1,228 

1,095 
1,222 

—  Million  bushels  — 

2,13*+ 
2,1*55 

598 
605 

450 
721 

1965 
1966 
1967 

1968  y 

:  817 
:  535 

:  '*25 

:  'iV 

1,316 
1,312 

1,52'' 
1.598 

2,13'* 

1,84? 
1,950 
2,136 

732 
680 
652 
730-780 

867 

761 

Year 

beginning 
August  1 

:  Canada 

Average 
1955-59 

617 
509 

466 
538 

1,083 
1,047 

159 
l48 

29*+ 
4o7 

1965 
xyoo 
1967 
1968  3/ 

513 
U20 

563 

^? 

6U9 

827 
593 

623 

1,162 
1,247 
1,161 
1.296 

157 
163 

I5B 

585 
516 
335 

Year 
beginning 
July  1 

France 

Avei-age 
1955-59 
1960-6't- 

63 
34 

355 
1*32 

447 
539 

326 
352 

60 
102 

1965  • 
1966 

1967  v  \ 

1968  3/ 

73 
98 
7C 

■=8 

5^2 
1+15 

513 

545 

644 
540 

601 

625 

368 
359 
366 

178 
in 
177 

Year 
beginning 
December  1  : 

Australia 

Average  : 
1955-59  : 
196o-61t-  : 

62 

168 
305 

230 
339 

7«» 

78 

100 
23'* 

1965  i 

1966  : 

1967  : 
1963  iJ  : 

27 
2U 
3t 
35 

260 

277 

480 

287 
491 
361 

515 

83 
91 

101 

180 
316 
225 

Year  : 
beginning  : 
t)ecembeT  1  : 

Argentina 

Average  : 
1955-59  : 
1960-6'*  : 

57 
36 

226 
263 

283 
299 

142 

91 
113 

1965  i 

1966  : 

1967  : 

1968  y  : 

123 
15 
23 

52 

223 
230 
257 
295 

346 
245 

23o 
31+7 

127 
l4l 

148 

204 
31 

80 

1^/  From  previous  crops,    2/  Supply  and  disappearance  for  U.S.,  Canada,  and  France  include  imports.  Australian 
and  Argentine  imports  eure  generally  insignificant,  with  exception  of  I966  for  Argentina.    3/  Preliminary.    4/  Be- 
ginning 1967,  crop  year  started  in  August.  ~ 


Compiled  from  records  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Grain  and  Feed  Division. 
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Table  25. --Free  World  VJheat  Exporte  to  Coimaunlst  Countries,  fiscal  yeeu-s,  1961-68 


NOVEMBER  I968 


Exporting 

:  Yugo- 

;      Poland  i 

USSR  ; 

Other 

Mainland 

:  Share  of  Free 

country 

:  slavia 

E.  Europe 

China  l/ 

;  Total 

:    World  Total 

and  Cuta 

—  Million 

bu.ihel: 

Percent  — 

United  States: 

1960/61 

ll* 

1*1 

--- 

2 

... 

57 

31*.  8 

1961/62 

39 

17 

56 

21.1 

1962/63 

1*5 

20 



... 

65 

22.3 

I963/6I* 

11 

1*1 

65 

12 

... 

129 

18.5 

19611/65 

50 

2 

2 

2/ 

... 

51* 

11.6 

1965/66 

55 

1 

... 

2 

... 

58 

7.6 

1966/67 

12 

6 

... 

... 

... 

18 

l*.i* 

1967/68  ll 

10 

2 

... 

... 

12 

l*.6 

Canada: 

1960/61 

2 

8 

13 

31 

51* 

32.9 

1961/62 



16 

10 

75 

101 

38.1 

1962/63 



\k 



62 

80 

27.'* 

I963/6I* 

7 

IS 

208 

25 

ho 

292 

1*1.8 

I96U/65 

— 

18 

36 

65 

70 

l&J 

1*0.5 

1965/66 

— 

13 

192 

50 

80 

335 

1*3.8 

1966/67 

— 

17 

100 

31* 

95 

2U6 

60.7 

1967/68 

1* 

50 

21* 

52 

130 

1*9.  "1 

Australia: 

1960/61 

— 

— 

... 

... 

1*7 

1*7 

28.7 

1961/62 

73 

73 

27.6 

1962/63 

— 



... 

79 

79 

27.1 

1963/6!* 





57 

2 

95 

151* 

22.0 

1961*/65 





32 

... 

8i* 

116 

21*. 9 

1965/66 



... 

21 

... 

71* 

95 

12.1* 

1966/67 

— 

... 

... 

83 

83 

20.5 

1967/68  3/ 



... 

... 

... 

89 

89 

Argentina: 

1960/61 

— 

... 

... 

... 

1961/62 

3 

3 

1.2 

1962/63 





... 

... 

h 

1* 

1.1* 

1963/61* 



1 

2/ 

3 

36 

1.0 

5.7 

1961* /65 



1 

2 

22 

25 

s.i* 

1965/66 



1* 

81 

if 

82 

167 

21.8 

1966/67 



... 

1 

12 

13 

3.2 

1967/68  3/ 





V 

2/ 

2/ 

France : 

1960/61 

... 

— 

... 

... 

1 

1 

0.6 

1961/62 

7 

7 

2.6 

1962/63 



12 

... 

"i 

3«* 

52 

17.7 

1963/61* 



13 

5 

5 

8 

31 

l*.l* 

196l*/65 



11 

k 

30 

17 

62 

13.3 

1965/66 



26 

5 

1*1* 

5 

80 

10.5 

1966/67 

— 

Xh 

5 

lU 

9 

1*2 

10.1* 

1967/68  3/ 

— 

9 



16 

25 

9.6 

Other : 

1960/61 

s 

— 

1 

2 

5 

3.0 

1961/62 

1 

1 

6 

17 

25 

9.1* 

v)^"/63 

1 

5 

... 

2 

1* 

12 

l*.i 

1963 /61* 

1 

9 

17 

15 

U 

53 

7.6 

1964/65 

1 

17 

2/ 

2 

2/ 

20 

'*.3 

1965/66 

2/ 

15 

ii 

10 

5 

30 

3.9 

1966/67 

y 

... 

3 

2/ 

3 

0.8 

1967/68  3/ 

if 

— 

U 

1 

5 

1.9 

Free  World  total: 

1960/61 

16 

8 

16 

81 

161* 

100.0 

1961/62 

1*0 

31* 

16 

175 

265 

100.0 

1962/63 

1*6 

51 

12 

183 

292 

100.0 

1963 /61* 

19 

76 

352 

62 

190 

699 

100.0 

1961* /65  : 

51 

1*8 

75 

99 

193 

1*66 

100.0 

1965/66  : 

55 

59 

299 

106 

21*6 

765 

100.0 

1966/67 

12 

37 

106 

51 

199 

1*05 

100.0 

I96V/68  3/  : 

10 

15 

51* 

25 

157 

261 

100.0 

Total  : 

21*9 

363 

89I* 

3B7 

l,l*2lt 

■5- 117 

100.0 

1/  Includes  exports  to  Morth  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Albania. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 
3,/  Preliminary. 
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Table  a6.~WffiAT  AHD  WHEAT  FLOUR  (GRABI  ESUIYALENT ) :    World  exports  by  country  of  origin 
fiscal  years  1961*-65,  1965-66,  1966-67  and  preceding  5-year  average 


NOVE<ffiER  1968 


Iftieat 

Krair 

Wneat  I'io'^  Ig^ 

am  eaulvai 

eat.  J  : 

Maeat 

and  floiu-  ( 

grain  equivalent) 

:  1959/60- 

1/ 

1959/60-  : 

1/: 

1959/60-  : 

1965/66  ': 

1/ 

:  1963/61i 

196U/65 

1965/66 

1966/67 

I963/6U  : 

196U/65  . 

1965/&t;  : 

1966/67  : 

lyoj/ou 

i90U/0>  . 

1966/67 

:  Average 

Average  : 

Average  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,CXX) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

:    H.  T. 

M.  T. 

M.  T. 

M.  T. 

M.  T. 

H.  T. 

M.  T. 

M.  T. 

M.  I. 

North  America: 

23,366-8 

19,978. U 

•  15,669.3 

17,173.1 

21,365.3 

18,127.U 

2,710.1 

2, 171.. 3 

2,003.5 

1,851.0 

18,379.1. 

19,31.7.1. 

Canada   

...:  9,1':"..^ 

13,899.6 

l,01i.O 

6ia..i. 

1,01.0.6 

932.9 

10,177.3 

11,822.5 

11., 861-0 

ll.,832.5 

. ' :  .6 

30.1 

-- 

— 

95.9 

1.05.6 

1.76-6 

30.1 

Total  -  North  Anerica   

. . . :  2U .  -  -  ■ . ; 

r .  -   -  ■  3 

32 .057.1 

3,72U.l 

3,018.7 

3,CU..l 

2 ,783 .9 

28,652.6 

31,575.5 

38,706.1. 

3I.,81.1.0 

South  Anerica: 

7,8U.-9 

3,090.1 

7.5 

— 

-- 

— 

2,198.7 

lj,251..0 

3,090.1 

: ; , 

_  ._  .3 

87.2 

1.0 

-- 

16.1. 

20.6 

li.2-e 

87-2 

Total  -  South  Araerica   

2,206.6 

li,27-..: 

. .  :  7 . 7 

3,177-3 

8.5 

— 

2,215.1 

i.,271..8 

7,987-7 

3,177-3 

Burope : 
EEC: 

185.8 

199.5 

lOii.l 

16.5 

26.6 

30.1. 

2it.6 

135.6 

211.-1. 

229.9 

128-7 

3,953.7 

U,057.1 

2,3lt2.U 

1.56.9 

61.0.8 

710.8 

678.1. 

2,153.9 

l.,591i.5 

l.,767-9 

3,020-8 

9li.0 

167.1 

136. ii 

639.U 

57U.3 

1.87.1. 

ua.3 

908.8 

666.3 

651.-5 

577-7 

6.3 

12.1 

31.1 

135.6 

262.  U 

393.9 

727.7 

207.3 

268.7 

1.06-0 

758-6 

...:  18.9 

301.  U 

176.3 

126.5 

1.3 

3.0 

8.1 

U.l 

20.2 

301.. 1. 

18U.U 

li.0.7 

U,5U1.2 

L, 612.1 

2,7U0.6 

1,1.51.7 

1,509.1 

1,630.6 

1,886.1 

3,1.25.8 

6,050.3 

6,21.2.7 

l.,626.7 

EFIA: 

— 

— 

26. u 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27.1 

— 

— 

26.U 

83. U 

31.8 

38.3 

1.6 

1.0 

.5 

.2 

26.2 

8U.1. 

32.3 

38-5 

291.2 

227-2 

lii9-2 

— 

— 

171.3 

291.2 

227.2 

li.9.2 

2.5 

2.7 

ii.3 

10.0 

10.9 

9.6 

11.1 

38.6 

13.1. 

12-5 

15.1. 

377.1 

261.7 

218.2 

10.8 

11.9 

10.3 

11.3 

265.2 

389-0 

272.0 

229. 5 

— 

— 

— 

58.7 

2I..I. 

21.. 9 

— 

71.0 

21.. 1. 

2U-9 

— 

-- 

161.8 

597.5 

-- 

— 

3.1 

16.0 

— 

161.8 

600.6 

— 

— 

1.3 

2.1. 

— 

— 

58.5 

2.1. 

— 

— 

Spain   

— 

— 

— 

23.7 

U8.0 

33.0 

76.0 

1.0.1. 

1.8.0 

33-0 

76.0 

... :  2,329.7 

U,918.3 

5,035.6 

3.556.3 

1.51.6.2 

1,595.8 

1,698.8 

1,976.5 

3,876.9 

6,511..1 

6,731.-1. 

5,!;32.8 

Eastern  Europe :  2/ 

.7 

.8 

U2li.O 

— 

3.5 

6.9 

1..2 

.6 

1.21..0 

— 

13 .2 

2.1 

2  2 

5  0 

67,2 

2-1 

2 .2 

5.0 

U3  9 

1:6. U 

ho.  2 

U8.0 

17.5 

17.0 

17.0 

15.0 

61.1. 

63-1. 

57.2 

63.0 

2.7 

38.1. 

6.0 

1.0 

2.7 

38-1. 

8.0 

Romania  ' 

105.1 

28.0 

571.0 

560.0 

105,1 

28,0 

571.0 

560.0 

„     '" : 

h.  297  9 

920.1 

2  139.0 

3  999.0 

150. 8 

238.5 

62 .0 

127.0 

k  yi8.7 

1  158.6 

2,201.0 

U, 126.0 

38.1 

'  38!l 

^otal      Eastern  Europe 

ii  572  3 

997.3 

2  753.2 

5  036.0 

171.0 

297.1. 

81.  0 

11.3.0 

1.  ,71.3 .3 

1,291.. 7 

2,81.0.2 

5,179.0 

Total  —  All  Surcps 

6  902  0 

5 ,915 .6 

S,592.3 

lj717.2 

Ij893.2 

1,785.8 

2,119.5 

8,620.2 

7,8C<i.8 

 oV-71 — 7 — 

9, 571.. 6 

10, 711.8 

Asia: 

-- 

-- 

17.2 

10.3 

— 

-- 

21.8 

10.3 

— 

ii.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

2.8 

— 

I..3 

.1 

2.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29.9 

19.6 

19.3 

39.1. 

29.9 

19-8 

19-3 

39. U 

12. U 

.3 

— 

7.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.1. 

-3 

— 

7.0 

— 

-- 

9.1 

— 

— 

63.8 

79.5 

66.1. 

73.2 

63.9 

79-5 

66-1. 

73.2 

.9 

U.3 

2.5 

1.5 

1.7 

5-0 

2.9 

2-U 

1.7 

*  1 

2.0 

.9 

.1. 

2.2 

.  8 

2-0 

— 

7.7 

~ 

8  0 

— 

• 

21.5 

13-2 

15.2 

86.0 

101.3 

1.6.7 

17-1 

122-6 

59.9 

8  2 

1.0 

2.0 

0^-9 

192.7 

8-2 

— 

5.5 

Si. 8 

, 

30.1. 

35.0 

5.5 

36.1. 

35-0 

.U 

— 

25.1. 

— 

— 

 — -J — 

.0 

 "?r  - 

 — 

U5.9 

252.1. 

 Zfo 

21.9 . 7 

 190 .0 

290.5 

I.6K.B~ 

282.3 

216.2 

Africa: 

5.C 

5.0 

— 

35. £ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

35.8 

5.0 

5.0 

— 

British  East  Africa   

. .  .  : 

— 

.3 

— 

— 

— 

.3 

— 

— 

— 

Kenya   

.3 

.7 

— 

.3 

-7 

-- 

-- 

•5 

i 

58.5 

:  .5 

.1 

1.0 

""1  0 

: 

1.7 

23.2 

l.li 

-- 

.1 

.2 

-- 

lie 

23^1. 

:  l.U 

7.h 

2.3 

2.9 

32 .0 

2.7 

10.3 

:  32-0 

20.3 

29.5 

23.5 

23.9 

20.3 

29.5 

23.5 

:  23-9 

90.  U 

75. c 

75.0 

13.7 

7.5 

92.0 

97-9 

75.0 

75-0 

9.6 

10.8 

18.0 

26.0 

10.1 

11-7 

:  20.0 

29.0 

126.9 

63.9 

78.0 

82.3 

52.6 

la. 5 

ei.9 

221.9 

179.5 

:  125.!. 

159-9 

Oceania : 

5,706.u 

5,156. e 

752-5 

72!.. 2 

1.93.1. 

:  1.1.3.1. 

:  5,1.66.9 

•  6,a3C.6 

-  .-52-2 

...:  l,7lia.L 

5,706.1 

752.5 

72L.2 

193.1. 

:  U.3.1. 

:  5,1.66.9 

:  6;i.30.6 

.  ,;52.2 

lili,792.2 

56,712.1 

•  50,1.33.7 

6,U31.5 

5,91.1.1 

:  5,611.-5 

'■■  5,621..? 

':  U5,1.67.2 

:  50,731.-0 

:  62,326.6 

:  56,058.U 

...:  l,U3U,31c 

'-.^  J. 

: .  ::■  .312 

1,853,121 

236,317 

213,298 

■  206j298 

:  206,672 

:  1,670,633 

:   .  -V-,793 

...:  27,135.1 

.  35,2314. U 

•  3,732.6 

:  3,018.7 

:  3,0U..l 

:  2,763.9 

:  30,867.7 

■  _  .:i8-3 

1/  Preliininary. 

2/    Based  on  actual  imports  by  recipient  countries,  intra-trade  on  calendar  year  basis,  and  official  estimates  by  IWC,  FAO  and  F.AS. 
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Table  30. — Rye:    CCC-ovned  stocks,  by  positions  and  States, 
October  1,  I968 


State 

Country  [ 

Terminal 

:      Bin  sites 

:  Total 

warehouses  ' 

warehoiises 

—  1,000 

Bushels  — 

Colorado  ' 

1.0 

1.0 

lova 

¥3.5 

43.5 

Kansas 

73. 

208.3 

6.4 

288.1 

Michigan  " 

1.5 

U.i 

—  «  w 

5.6 

Minnesota 

250.7 

2, 204.5 

2,455.2 

Mlssoviri  ; 

131.6 

131.6 

Montana  ; 

55.3 

3.5 

58.8 

Nebraska  : 

1+5. 2 

149.5 

3.3 

198.0 

New  York 

11.9 

11.9 

North  Dakota  : 

2,297.9 

16.7 

211.3 

2,525.9 

South  Dakota 

1,369.1 

194.4 

1,563.5 

Washington  ; 

38.6 

38.6 

Wisconsin  ; 

1,268.0 

1,268.0 

Wyoming 

1.2 

1.2 

Sub- total 

'^,095.3 

4,076.7 

4ia.9 

a,590.9 

All  other  positions  : 

314.5 

U.  S.  total  : 

¥,095.3 

4,076.7 

4l8.9 

8,905.4 

Agrictiltural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Inventory  Management  Division. 


Table  31.  —  Canadian  rye:    Supply  and  disappearance 
averages  1935-54,  annual  1955-68 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 


Supply 


Carryover  l/ 


Production 


Ttotal  2/ 


Disappearance 


Domestic  2/ 


Exports 
including  flour 


—  Million  Bushels  -- 

Average : 

1935-39 

2.2 

9.2 

11.4 

6.7 

2.1 

1940-44 

6.9 

12.8 

19.7 

9.2 

4.3 

19U5.U9 

3.3 

13.2 

16.7 

4.8 

7.7 

1950-54 

:  11.7 

19.3 

31.0 

6.3 

10.3 

1955 

19.9 

13.8 

33.8 

5.1 

12.9 

1956 

15.8 

8.4 

24.2 

5.6 

5.4 

1957 

13.2 

8.4 

21.6 

6.1 

5.'^ 

1958 

10.1 

7.7 

17.8 

6.2 

3.2 

1959 

8.4 

8.4 

16.9 

5.6 

U.5 

i960 

6.8 

10.2 

17.0 

7.0 

2.6 

1961 

7.4 

6.5 

l4.o 

5.8 

4.4 

1962 

3.8 

12.0 

15.9 

4.4 

7.3 

1963 

4.2 

12.8 

17.2 

4.6 

5.5 

1964 

7.1 

12.2 

19.3 

6.1 

4.9 

1965                 1  8.3 

16.7 

25.0 

6.4 

8.1 

1966 

10.5 

17.2 

27.7 

8.3 

10.0 

1967 

8.3 

12.0 

21.4 

9.1 

4.8 

1968  1/ 

7.5 

13.2 

20.7 

1/  From  previous  crops. 
2/  Includes  imports. 
3/  Preliminary. 

Foreign  Agri cultured  Service,  Grain  and  Feed  Division. 
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World  acreage,  yield  and  production,  average  1960-6^,  annual  I967  and  1968   ^0-51  2'^ 

CCC:    Price  Support  Operations  and  Stocks 

Quantities  of  wheat,  under  loan,  deliveries  to  CCC,  stocks  ovned  by  CCC,  loans 

outstanding  and  privately  held  stocks,  196O-67    kZ  ik 
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World: 
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Supply  emd  Distribution 
Wheat: 

Gblted  States: 

By  regions  and  major  class,  July- June  1957-67    55  28 

By  classes,  average  1964-66,  annual  1966-68    33  5 

Condensed  table,  avemge  1959-63,  annual  1964-68    2  1 

I^clflc  Horthwest  white  wheat,  January-June  I968  with  comparisons    47  21 

Durum  wheat:    Annual,  and  by  quarters,  I965-68    47  20 

Cblted  States,  Canada,  France,  Australia  and  Argentina,  1955-68    49  23 
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Stocks 

CCC-owned,  by  positions  €uid  States,  October  1,  1968   ^7  30 
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Condensed  table,  average  I961-65,  annual  I965-68   I3  g 
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